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THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN A NORTH INDIAN VILLAGE 
MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


ERY OFTEN we have evidence that a trait, a belief, or an activity exists in 

a culture without knowing as much as we would like to know about its place 
and its importance in context. As anthropologists have added to their interest in 
distribution and diffusion of traits a concern over function, integration, and process 
in culture, it has become increasingly important not only to enumerate items but 
to say something about their weighting in relation to other features and about the 
amount of participation and support they elicit from the various ranks of the 
society. It *s not easy to determine the meaning of aspects of a culture for its car- 
riers, aii sur methods are admittedly none too sensitive and dependable. Until 
we achieve better means of measurement, we can expect differences of opinion and 
debate on particular points. 

One of the points which apparently needs some clarification has to do with the 
place of religion in Indian village life. Westerners often bristle at the claims of 
greater spirituality made for India and the implied rebuke to them. In a recent 
publication Oscar Lewis quotes, with evident skepticism, from that part of O’Mal- 
ley’s Popular Hinduism in which the dicta of various authorities are marshalled 
on the subject of Indian religiosity. Writes Lewis: “It is often asserted that the 
average Hindu is very religious. ‘The Indians,’ writes Sir Harcourt Butler, ‘are 
essentially religious as the Europeans are essentially secular. Religion is still the 
alpha and omega of Indian life.’ Often associated with this assumption is another, 
to the effect that this religion is one which emphasizes detachment and otherworld- 
liness.” Lewis then voices his objections, especially to the second of the assumptions 
he has named.* 

1 Oscar Lewis, Village Life in Northern India (University of Illmois Press: Urbana 1958), 
p. 249, 
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The relationship between general Hindu religious philosophy and village prac- 
tice is a subtle and challenging topic and one that would overtax a short paper. I 
hope to return to it on another occasion. Right now it is the first point that was 
raised that will be considered—namely, the amount and kind of religious activity 
that goes on in an Indian village. 

The village whose religious activity we are to examine is Senapur, a community 
of approximately 2000 people located in north central India in the Gangetic plain 
not far from Jaunpur. It is an agricultural village; the artisans of the community 
serve the agriculturists and practice some agriculture themselves when they can. A 
few Muslims live in the village, but they are negligible in numbers and influence. 
Over ninety-five percent of the people are Hindus. 

Students, associates, and I gathered materials concerning this village over a 
ten-year period. During the last five years of this decade, which ended in the 
summer of 1957, a sizeable research team lived and carried on investigations in the 
village. Over the years just about every kind of event or enterprise represented in 
the village was encountered and recorded at one time or another. But, as so often 
happens in the press of field work, once an adequate account or two of some kind 
of activity was in hand, there was the tendency to concentrate on other data still 
lacking in the files. Consequently the files were only a partial index to the accents, 
the rhythms, repetitions, and weightings of the culture. 

In order to adjust this and to test our impressions concerning the proportions 
and shadings of the culture, we determined to make a careful record of all signifi- 
cant events that occurred in the village over an entire year. It was decided that 
each evening of this year, at the close of the work period, the field team would 
gather together and make out a joint report under the title, “What happened in 
the village today?” So that the material might be properly filed and compared, 
thirteen numbered headings were used, as follows: 1. Weather; 2. Agriculture; 
3. Animal Husbandry; 4. Other Economic Activities; 5. Life Cycle and Life-cycle 
Rites; 6. Calendrical Rites; 7. Religious Activities; 8. Social Events, Political 
Events, Visits, School, etc.; 9. Human Sickness; 10. Animal Sickness; 11. Mis- 
cellaneous; 12. Intra-Family Events; 13. Travel. 

These titles are, of course, a shorthand for certain categories of occurrences 
and activities, and it is not necessary to our present purposes to discuss everything 
that was catalogued under each of them. It is obvious, however, that three of them 
—5, 6, and 7—deal entirely with religion. A watchful eye on ther categories 
also often yielded clues or information about religious activity. For instance, con- 
tinued adverse weather or agricultural disasters could be expected to stimulate reli- 
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gious behavior. Human or animal sickness, if acute or prolonged, might well 
result in a ceremony to cure or a rite of thanksgiving after recovery. Not infre- 
quently travel was for the purpose of attending a rite or for obtaining goods and 
services for a ritual occasion. 

The period during which the daily record was kept ran from October 2, 1955 
to October 1, 1956. This was a 366-day period, for February had 29 days in 1956. 
Actually the group meetings and record were continued until October 20, 1956, so 
that we could have some overlap and see whether the annual round of events began 
again in much the same way. But this analysis is based on the selected 366-day 
period only. 

While the effort was worth while and illuminating, there were inevitable limita- 
tions. Since we were striving for total village coverage, we were fortunate that the 
field team was fairly large. During most of the period there were nine research 
workers and a secretary with some research interests in the group. The team was 
composed of men and women, Indians and Americans. But there were only two 
women involved in the research during this period, and therefore it is not likely 
that the religious behavior of women received the same coverage as that of the men. 
Moreover, our project quarters were in or adjoining the main settlement. But the 
village also has a number of separate hamlets. We were able to station one of our 
field workers in the largest of these and consequently have a rather full record of 
main events there. But it is certain that many ritual acts which occurred in other 
outlying hamlets did not come to our attention. Our intention was to have a report 
for every day of this particular research year. Yet because of sickness, weather 
conditions, and time-consuming involvement in village affairs, there were eighteen 
days when the group could not come together and when no daily log was drawn 
up. Also, everything pertinent to any of the categories could not always be written 
down at the moment it was observed. Consequently, the record is to some extent 
a product of recall. It is to be assumed that a certain amount was forgotten. It 
must be remembered, too, that some kinds of religious activities are less public and 
less likely to be discussed than others and that therefore they can easily escape 
notice and fail to become part of the record. Some of the activities of this kind will 
be mentioned below. 

Even though the record, because of such limitations, is certainly not a full 
account of religious behavior, it nevertheless chronicles an impressive number of 
events and acts of a religious nature. For one thing, we learn from it that there 
were 302 days of the year when religious activity occurred somewhere in the village. 
For many of these days more than one ritual event was recorded. Seven of the re- 
maining 64 are days for which we have no record at all, and it must be kept in 
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mind that there are inauspicious days and periods when it is not advisable to have 
any ritual observance unless an emergency exists. 

Another fact that seems clear from this year-long survey is that every adult 
(and almost every child, too, for that matter) was drawn into religious activities 
of one kind or another. There are a number of calendrical rites that every family 
observes. It is considered unlucky to fail to see the ritual bonfire on the night of 
the Holi festival. Members of every household interviewed had attended one or 
more sessions of the religious pageant, the Ram Lila. In every household ritual 
food was prepared and a ceremony held to mollify the Smallpox Goddess at 
Basiaura. Few families neglected to honor the dead ancestors during Pitri Paksh or 
omitted to send food and presents to the homes of married daughters on Khicari 
day (Makar Sankranti). Female representatives of every family ritually honored 
husbands and sons on Tij and Jiutia. Neighbors, close relatives, servants, and 
caste-fellows are expected to attend ceremonies marking the birth of a child, 
marriage, death, and other important milestones or events in the history of an 
individual or a family. As we shall see, so many such rituals occur and so many 
persons are involved in each one of them that every member of the community is 
ultimately affected. 

In considering the number of rituals performed that came to our attention it 
might be well to start with the calendrical rites and seasonal agricultural cere- 
monies. There are forty of these which are well known and rather widely observed 
and several others to which only a few villagers pay much attention. Some of the 
rites and festivals which involve almost everyone have already been mentioned. 
Others involve certain sections of the population primarily. Lalahi Cauth, for 
instance, is celebrated only by married women with sons. Another, Magh Cauth, 
is observed only if a son was born or married in the family during the past year. 
Agricultural rites, such as those conducted at the first winnowing in late February 
or early March, are of primary moment to landowners and their retainers. Yet 
there is a consciousness that rituals are in progress even on the part of those who 
are not observing them for some reason, and much interest and comment centers 
on these events while they are in progress. There are some calendrical rites about 
which little is done in the village; the people of Senapur tend to worship at shrines 
and temples outside of the village on these days and go in numbers to religious bath- 
ing places or better-known temples of the general vicinity. 

Because approximately forty calendrical rites are recognized, it must not be 
thought that a mere forty days are involved. A number of these rites and festivals 
extend over periods of time rather than being confined to one day. There are two 
nine-day periods during the year particularly appropriate to the exorcism of evil 
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spirits. The religious pageant depicting scenes from the life of the regal deity, 
Rama, lasts ten days. Though the final day is of greatest ritual significance, Anant 
Chaudash is observed for fourteen days. The annual rites in honor of the dead 
ancestors continue for fifteen days. Often a ceremony, though it lasts but a day, 
requires several days of preparation. Persons who leave the village for a sacred 
bathing place or distant temple festival may be on their journey for several days 
or more. We have calculated that ceremonial activity in connection with calendri- 
cal rites goes on in the village during approximately one hundred days of the year. 

In addition to the annual festivals and calendrical rites, there are, of course, the 
life-cycle ceremonies. Those which most often appear in the records have to do with 
birth, marriage, and death. Within six days of the birth of a child, an important 
ceremony is held, and another rite is carried out within twelve days after the birth. 
The records for the year show twenty-two sixth-day ceremonies and a like number 
of twelfth-day ceremonies. These ceremonies involve a good many participants and 
are the occasion for much gift-giving and visiting. Women of the neighborhood 
gather every evening to sing special songs of rejoicing, especially if the new-born 
infant is a boy. Messages are sent to relatives and relatives-in-law, and many of 
them come, sometimes from long distances, to pay their respects. Gifts are given 
to servants and representatives of families with which hereditary work relations 
exist (parjans). Besides the rites of this kind that occurred in Senapur we have 
noted eight instances when a villager or a group of villagers left the community to 
attend a birth ceremony elsewhere. Since we were concentrating on events going on 
within the village, it is likely that we do not have a very full record of these trips 
to other places for ritual purposes. But we get some hint here of how important 
the ritual round is for inter-village contacts, economic exchange, and individual 
travel and experience. 

The marriage rites are much more extensive than the observances following a 
birth. Every marriage involves a number of separate ceremonies. Perhaps the 
most important of these are the ceremony when the marriage is arranged, the cere- 
mony when part of the dowry is paid, the ritual at the home of the bride when the 
couple are united, and the ritual at the groom’s home when the bride comes to live 
in her husband’s village and home. During the year in which the count was made, 
eighty-six major rites of marriage were noted. These events usually meant an influx 
into the village of guests, participants, and well-wishers. In addition, there were 
sixty-nine occasions of which we know in which villagers or groups of villagers 
went, by invitation, to marriage ceremonies being held in other villages. Thirty 
instances were recorded of the arrival of groups of outsiders seeking to negotiate 
marriage arrangements with Senapur families. Needless to say, the making of 
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arrangements, hiring of Brahmans, purchase and preparation of provisions, issuing 
of invitations, entertainment of guests, purchasing of gifts, securing of dowry 
funds, travel, etc., associated with marriage means a tremendous expenditure of 
time, energy, and money. It is not uncommon for several hundred people to be 
involved in one way or another with a marriage; and so, considering that villagers 
attended 155 major marriage rites during the year, it can be inferred that many 
individuals participated a number of times in such activities. 

A death is also followed by a series of rituals, and we have a record of sixty-one 
major death rites which took place during the year in Senapur or at the cremation 
grounds to which the dead of Senapur are carried. At a ritual feast which marks 
one of these rites there are ordinarily a large nuinber of guests and participants. 
Consequently a majority of the villagers are touched at one time or another during 
the year by these occasions. We have evidence, as well, of twenty-one instances 
where villagers or groups of villagers were invited to mortuary rites being held in 
other villages. 

There is mention in the records for the period of two nose-piercing rites, two 
ear-piercing rites, and one hair-cutting rite. The hair-cutting rite is a family mat- 
ter and is usually conducted at one of several temples outside the village. It is not 
likely to come to public notice, therefore, and we are sure that our information 
on the incidence of this and other minor life-cycle rites is quite incomplete. We are 
confident that First Food rites and naming rites occurred during the period also, 
though we have no accurate count of them. In many respects, in spite of the large 
number of rites we did come to know about, our record is a minimal one. This 
section on life-cycle rites might be closed appropriately by mentioning that during 
the year there were eight cases of the Mul Shanti ceremony, a rite performed when 
a child has been born during an unlucky period according to the position of the 
stars. 

We come now to ritual activities which need not occur at any specific time of 
the year and do not represent a culturally defined milestone in the life of the 
individual. 

In order to exorcise ghosts, combat the evil eye, cure sickness, and accomplish 
other ends, shamanistic rites, often involving possession and trance, are frequently 
employed. We recorded the occurrence of forty such rites. Sometimes they are well 
attended and cause a good deal of excitement and discussion in the village. There 
are six instances, as well, of the departure of villagers to have shamanistic rites 
performed over them elsewhere. In two cases villagers were invited to witness 
shamanistic ceremonies conducted in other villages. 

The Satya Narain ceremony has become very popular in Senapur. This is the 
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ceremonial reading by a Brahman, punctuated by blasts from a conch shell, of a 
story about the worship of Vishnu. Guests, neighbors, and friends gather to listen, 
and there is always a sacred fire and a ritual distribution of food. This reading is 
usually in fulfillment of a vow made when a family member or a valuable animal 
was sick or when delicate marriage negotiations impend. We have a record of 
thirty-six such ceremonies for the time period under consideration. 

There are a number of small shrines in the village which are considered the 
abode of protective godlings of the community and locality. There are also little 
shrines to more widely known gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, such as 
Shiva and Kali. There is information about thirty-eight separate rituals which were 
carried out at these village shrines or at improvised shrines for one purpose or 
another. The reasons for the rites cover a wide range. The worship of Indra, con- 
troller of weather, was organized at a time of drought. A ritual of this type was 
arranged when a group of students were to leave to take examinations, and another 
occurred when a village carpenter returned from a trip to Gaya, in Bihar, where 
he had gone to “seat” the ancestral dead of his family. Other rites of the village 
that should be listed are the House-beginning and House-entering ceremonies. 
Thirteen of these were noted. Two occasions came to our attention when villagers 
were invited to House-entering ceremonies held in other villages. Two ceremonies 
were held on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, and there were two instances 
of ceremonial feasting of a section of the caste as a penance. 

Although they are not ceremonies in any strict sense, there are a number of 
kinds of religious behavior which feed the stream of religious consciousness. 
Twenty-eight instances were found when groups of villagers went on pilgrimages to 
sacred rivers, temples, and shrines. Some of these people participated in cere- 
monies at the place of pilgrimage after their arrival. Most of these holy places 
are not too far from Senapur; but the villagers also go to Allahabad and Gaya, and 
one woman sold land to make possible a trip for religious purposes to the very 
southern tip of India. Trips to Brahmans of nearby villages to determine the 
auspicious time to initiate some enterprise are common. On seven occasions 
Brahmans came to the village to inform villagers of the auspicious time to take 
some step. 

Many villagers, in reaction to widowhood, increasing age, some crisis averted or 
blessing bestowed, make religious vows of various kinds. These are personal deci- 
sions, little discussed and difficult to observe. They are a favorite form of devotion 
of women. A person may vow to fast every Sunday for a certain length of time 
in honor of Surya, the sun god. Or he may pledge himself to pour a libation to 
Lord Shiva every Saturday for a specified period, often a year. We learned about 
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twenty-seven such vews made within the year. Without doubt intensive interview- 
ing on this point would have revealed many more instances of such behavior. 

We pass hastily over a number of forms of magic found in the village, such as 
the dispensing of dog-bite medicine by one member of the community whose fame 
in this regard has spread. This medicine can only be given to one who requests it 
on certain days and must be taken in accordance with strict rules. We have a 
record of nine persons who came to the village to acquire this boon. Finally we 
might mention the appearance in the village of Brahmans and Hindu and Muslim 
holy men seeking alms. They afford the pious a good opportunity to support reli- 
gion and to accumulate religious merit. Often they reward their benefactors with 
religious songs and discourses. Sometimes they stay in the village for some time, 
living at one home for a while and then moving to another. Some of the Brahmans 
who come play on age-old religious sentiments. They claim to be collecting alms 
to send their boy to school or to provide for his sacred thread ceremony. We have 
a record of thirty-nine religious mendicants who visited the village during the year. 
Probably the full number is much larger. 

Whether or not Sir Harcourt Butler is correct in asserting that Europeans are 
secular, it is hard to turn from a survey of this kind without feeling that he is 
essentially right about the important place that religion plays in Indian village 
life. This may be due less to any innate religiosity than to the links between all as- 
pects of the culture which Hinduism has historically come to provide. To live a 
very full and estimable life, a villager has to participate in the religious round. 
Religion justifies the existence of his line, the tie between his ancestors and his sons. 
It holds his kin together in family rituals. It provides travel, adventure, and new 
experience, and connects his village with others. It makes possible the rewarding 
of servants and dependents, facilitates property exchanges, and points to family 
status. It offers a means of keeping in touch with married daughters. The presence 
of the protective godlings of the villages strengthens group consciousness. The 
agricultural rites, the worship of the disease goddesses, and the life-cycle cere- 
monies awake courage and hope in areas of life where uncertainty and anxiety are 
most prevalent. The important place of religion in village India will not be ban- 
ished by denying it. If village Hinduism weakens, it will be because of the 
development of functional equivalents for the purposes it now serves. 


Cornet UNrversiTy 
Iruaca, New Yorx 





A HINDU VILLAGE PANTHEON? 
EDWARD B. HARPER 


ie THIS PAPER I attempt to order and classify the supernaturals affecting 
the inhabitants of the village of Totagadde in the Western Ghats of Mysore 
State, South India. This tentative typology, purposely oversimplified to bring 
some order to otherwise chaotic data, is based upon a large body of extremely 
complex and at times contradictory material obtained in a single locality from 
members of different castes, and hence from individuals adhering to somewhat 
different religious systems. 

The names of a very large number of Hindu pantheonic gods are known to at 
least some members of this village; a smaller number are known to all. In addition 
there are around thirty names for local deities and spirits. In this paper all of these 
supernaturals are classified into functional categories regardless of the specific 
term by which they are called; the name for a given supernatural may appear in 
more than one functional category. For instance, a bita, a relatively powerful local 
male spirit, may be a spirit that guards and protects the boundaries of the village; 
he may be a marauding, malevolent, disease-causing agent; or he may be a shaman’s 
familiar spirit. 

The members of the village use a three-class system into which they place the 
various castes. The top grade (uttamavarga) is composed of two vegetarian 
castes, Brahmins and Lingayats, who are landowners or landlords. The middle 
grade (madyamavarga) is made up of a number of Sudra castes who are either 
artisans or paddy farmers. At the bottom are the Untouchable castes (kiluvarga) , 
traditionally landless laborers and servants. Although this hierarchical grouping 
of castes is accepted by all, disputes may arise as to where a particular caste should 
be placed. 

In like manner there are three classes of supernaturals, and three terms for 
these grades—dévaru, dévate, and devva. In terms of ritual purity, vegetarian 
gods, dévarus, are at the top of the hierarchy. These are followed by meat-eating 
deities, dévates, with a dualistic character of benevolence and malevolence. At the 
bottom are blood-demanding spirits, devyas, with whom one should not have con- 
tact—just as the touch of an Untouchable always ritually defiles a person, con- 
tact with these lower spirits always causes misfortune. In the same way that castes 

1 Field research (1954-56) upon which this paper is based was supported by a joint Ford 
Foundation Fellowship to my wife, Louise, and myself. This paper, in slightly modified form, was 
presented as part of a symposium on Village Hinduism at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Asian Studies, Washington D. C., 1959. 
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are grouped as good and pure (uttamavarga) , intermediate (madyamavarga) , and 
low and impure (kiluvarga), one can speak of all-good, good-bad, and all-bad 
spirits. These categories can be renamed as Sanskritic gods, local or secondary 
deities, and malevolent spirits, which correspond to the native terms of dévaru, 
déevate, and devva. 

GODS (DEV ARUS) 

The term dévaru is used in the village in two different senses. First, it may be 
used for the high god, and secondly, for specific high gods. Dévaru in the former 
sense is a synonym for Bagavanta, Paramatma, and Swami, meaning “the high 
god who controls the universe and man’s fate.” Whatever happens, whether de- 
sirable or undesirable, whether done by man’s own initiative or by supernatural 
entities, is “the will of Dévaru.” In this sense dévaru is nearly the equivalent of 
“fate.” He is all-powerful and ever-present, but at the same time he is remote and 
inaccessible. He cannot be worshipped directly nor can he be asked to change the 
order of earthly events. 

In the second sense dévaru is used for specific “Sanskritic gods.” These gods 
may be referred to by their formal name alone, by their name followed by the 
term dévaru, or simply by dévaru alone if the context is clear.” 

The prevailing distinction in modern anthropological literature between San- 
skritic and non-Sanskritic gods and deities, although convenient labels for con- 
ceptualizing various levels of religion in Hinduism, is far from satisfactory. This 
terminology lacks methodological soundness to the extent that it defines contem- 
porary phenomena in terms of ancient literary documents. The distinction is 
further complicated by the fact that some names of supernaturals classified as 
“non-Sanskritic” in the literature on village Hinduism appear in the Sanskritic 
works. This is in part due to the tendency in Hinduism to rename local deities 
after Sanskritic ones, while their character and function does not correspondingly 
change. In this paper I am using these terms to refer to the way the supernatural 
realm is organized by contemporary inhabitants of a village. The distinction 
between Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic should be viewed as representative of 
functional classes of supernaturals rather than as historical in nature, even though 
the Sanskritic gods (dévarus) in the village are generally the same major pan- 
theonic figures (e.g., Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu, Satyanarayana, Sarasvati, Rama, 
Hanumanta, etc.) referred to in the classical Shastric and epic Hindu literature. 





2 In this paper I am not concerned with the knowledge that members of the village have 
about the characters in the epic literature, nor with the numerous Sanskritic gods named in the 
Brahmanical rituals practiced in the village. 
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These Sanskritic gods are generally iconographically represented; requests for 
help for specific problems may be directed to them; they are worshipped only after 
the devotee has ritually purified himself; and they are presumed to be the purest 
and most respectable kinds of supernaturals. Non-Sanskritic deities and spirits 
are thought by all castes to be of lesser intrinsic worth, although not necessarily as 
having less power nor being of lesser importance. 

Dévarus are housed, either in temples (dévastana) or in shrines (dévaru mane) 
in private homes. Those in temples are directly worshipped only by members of 
vegetarian castes,” are generally feted (jatre) at least once a year, and in addition 
they have pujes performed for them at regular intervals. Some are attached to a 
family, some to a caste, some to a village, and some to a reg un. The wider the 
sphere of influence of these gods the more powerful they are considered to be, but 
this does not necessarily mean that they will be of more help to an individual; 
those with a narrower sphere of influence are more likely to be directly and imme- 
diately concerned with the problems of the specific clients who maintain them. 

Although requests for favors are sometimes made to these Sanskritic dévarus, 
they cannot be manipulated nor forced to comply. Neither are they generally 
considered to be the cause of misfortune. In short, though they are amenable to 
supplication and they may grant boons, requests for their aid are not requests to 
cease causing harm. 

For example, if one desires riches he may ask for the help of Lakshmi, and he 
may worship her devoutly. She may or may not grant the request. If the man 
rema.ns poor it may be said that Lakshmi has not bestowed her favor upon him, 
but it is almost never said that Lakshmi was angry with him and caused his poverty. 

These dévarus are most frequently worshipped in order that the devotee will 
obtain punya. This may be either good fortune in this life or religious merit. Merit 
affects the worshipper’s karma, his fate after death. Thus Sanskritic gods figure 
prominently in the religion of the higher castes who are concerned with the acqui- 
sition of merit; lower castes frequently were completely unfamiliar with the term 
for, as well as the concept of, rebirth (punarjanma). 


LOCAL DEITIES (DEV ATES) 


Dévates or local deities, the second class of supernaturals, differ from those 
gods belonging to the greater Hindu pantheon by generally having names not 

3 Members of lower castes may indirectly worship these gods by furnishing the requisite 
ritual objects and asking a me:aber of the appropriate higher caste to perform the pije for them. 
In this instance the benefit derived from the worship goes to the person initiating the ceremony, 
not the person implementing it. 
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directly associated by most members of the village with the Sanskritic literature, 
by almost never being represented iconographically, by being more concerned with 
the daily events of men, by often accepting or demanding blood sacrifices, and by 
having a lesser amount of ritual purity. Dévate is a generic term for a large number 
of specific supernaturals who help and protect people, but who also may cause 
harm—they generally are not malicious except when provoked. There are a myriad 
of terms denoting these deities, e.g., Mariamma, buta, chowdi, rahu, and yekshi. 

The first category of dévates are those who protect a specisic social group and 
their property. These deities are of several types, the most important of which are 
those who guard the village, the grama dévates. Totagadde has about a dozen of 
these whose duty it is to protect the villagers from other supernatural agents who 
might cause illness. In return, they are entitled to payments which consist of 
periodic offerings (pijes). In addition these deities may inflict harm if neglected, 
insulted, or otherwise angered. 

Madriamma, the goddess of smallpox, cholera, and plague, is at the apex of the 
village deity hierarchy. Under her are various grades of lesser spirits (ganas) who 
act as her servants, patrol the village boundary or guard designated parts of the 
village, relay information about events of which she should have knowledge, and 
who carry out her orders. Mariamma is periodically honored by blood sacrifices at 
an elaborate festival (habba) which is supported by all members of the village. 

Next to Mdriamma in the power structure of dévates are Gama and Maist- 
iamma, a male and a female deity, who guard and protect various sectors of the 
village, and under these two deities are nine bitas, each having his own territory. 
Mariamma is the only village deity feted by all members of the village. The lesser 
ones are thought of as protecting only a sector of the village, and they are propi- 
tiated by that sector only. Thus they are in actuality caste- or hamlet-guarding 
deities. 

The territory (bana) within the village boundary controlled by these lesser 
grama dévates is only vaguely defined, but the residence (stala) of each is repre- 
sented by either a tree or a stone. 

Other deities who protect a social group are those that belong to a family or 
a lineage. The generic term most frequently applied to these is chowdi or mane 
(household) chowdi, a type of female dévate. These chowdis are referred to by 
the name of the head of the agnatic group to which they are attached, for example 
“the chowdi that belongs to Ramappa’s house” (Ramappan mane chowdi). Nearly 
every Brahmin house as well as many non-Brahmin houses possesses a mane chowdi 
who resides in a stone, tree, or cartwheel. Chowdis associated with Brahmins accept 
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only vegetarian offerings,* whereas some Sudra’s chowdis prefer blood offerings. 

The duties of these chowdis are to protect adults, children, and livestock from 
spirits or other dévates who cause minor illnesses. They are not expected to be 
powerful enough to ward off epidemic diseases, a job which requires the help of 
Mariamma. However, these chowdis may harm those whom they are supposed to 
protect should they be neglected or angered, or if they have unfulfilled desires. 
Although regarded as constantly vigilant protectresses, chowdis can be spurred to 
further efforts by vows (harike) promising special rewards if they accomplish 
specific ends. 

These personal property chowdis are attributed with widely varying personali- 
ties. Some are good-natured, tolerant, and kind; some are ill-tempered and easily 
take offense over minor matters. Generally chowdis are beseeched, but occasionally 
threatened, in order to obtain a desired goal. Occasionally one will become wrathful 
and causes so much misfortune that it will be disposed of by being given as a 
servant to a more powerful supernatural. In extreme instances an owner may, in a 
rage, curse his mane chowdi, kick it (that is, its stone) and throw it into the tank. 
As a final act of defiance, really a suicidal rage, one informant said while doing 
this, “You have already caused me so much harm that you can do no more than 
to take my life. Let me see how strong you are!” 

Those deities who possess and speak through a shaman, and enable men to 
have direct access to knowledge otherwise inaccessible, form a second category of 
dévates. These shaman’s familiars are often chowdis, sometimes village guarding 
deities, or sometimes deities who have previously been servants (ganas) to San- 
skritic temple gods. In very rare instances are they lesser Sanskritic gods. Most 
often a shaman is possessed by a dévate who also possessed someone in the shaman’s 
ancestry. Sudras are more often shamans than either Brahmins or Untouchables. 
A shaman’s familiar always has a locus of residence, generally a stone but some- 
times an image. 

The third category of dévates includes those that cause kata, which can loosely 
be translated as illness. These may be any of the previously described types of 
dévates, or they may be other free-floating ones who do not reside in a specific 
location. 

These dévates are motivated to possess a person by their desires for food, 
worship, or salvation, or because they have fallen in love with the person upon 





4 A vegetarian chowdi would appear to contradict my earlier statement that dévates are 
meat-eaters. The contradiction is more apparent than real. Dévates are conceived to be naturally 
non-vegetarian, but some of them have been ceremonially purified (made shudda) and have now 
learned to be content with vegetarian offerings. 
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whom they come. Sometimes they are ghosts who desire to complete an unfulfilled 
life. Kata-causing dévates may possess a person intermittently or continuously; 
they may speak through the person, and reveal their identity and their desires; or 
they may be identified by a shaman’s familiar spirit. 

The term kata can best be translated as illness, and illness in this context may 
be composed of both organic and psychological elements. Because of the nature 
of the behavioral patterns of the possessed individuals it is often possible for the 
ethnologist to classify instances of kata as primarily one or the other. 

Examples of spirit-caused organic kata are fever, abdominal pains, diarrhea, 
skin lesions, or a broken bone. 

An example of psychological kata is the following case history: 


The family of a Sudra boy tried to get him to marry, but he refused. After several 
years of entreaty, they forced the issue, found him a bride, and began the wedding 
ceremony. Just before the td/i was to be tied, an act symbolizing the completion of the 
marriage, a female dévate called a yekshi possessed him, who, according to informants, 
carried him across the fields at a faster pace than his pursuers could follow. Eventually 
he returned. A shaman was called. The yekshi spoke to the shaman’s familiar spirit 
who attempted to induce her to leave the boy. The yekshi refused, saying that she had 
great love (priti) for the boy and wanted him for her husband. She further stated that 
if forced to leave she would take the boy’s life (jiva) with her. After several subse- 
quent attempts to remove the yekshi the boy’s family gave up. Several years after this 
event the boy was still living with his parents, farming the land, and was a respected 
and normal member of the community except that his wife was a supernatural, visible 
only to him. 

SPIRITS (DEVVAS) 

The third major class, devvas, consists of lowly spirits who have no permanent 
residence. They are free-floating, marauding spirits who are always hungry and 
always seeking an opportunity to cause kata, but usually not psychological illness. 
They are malicious and destructive and perform no protective functions. Devvas 
rarely speak. Domestic animals, women, children, and non-Brahmin males, that is, 
those who are weak and do not know mantras, are especially susceptible to the 
attack of devvas. These free-floating spirits are constantly angry, and when it is 
possible cause illness and death. They are sometimes promised a reward, often the 
sacrifice of an animal, to induce them to leave the person they are harming. Other 
times they may be removed forcibly by a shaman’s more powerful deity, or they 
may be frightened off by magical formulae (mantras). These rogue spirits may be 
ghosts, especially of those who have been murdered, committed suicide, or died in 
childbirth, but usually there is no theory about their origin—old devvas never fade 
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away, they just exist. The act of becoming ill is the sign that they are present. There 
is little hierarchical gradation among devvas. The amount of power (shakti) they 
possess is measured by the empirical reality of how difficult it is to cure the patient. 


DISCUSSION 

The basic distinctions between the three classes of supernaturals are that 
dévarus tend to be concerned with the ultimate fate of an individual's soul, gen- 
erally cause desirable and good things to happen, but are remote and difficult to 
approach. The higher the god, the more likely this is to be true. If misfortune 
happens, it is because the dévarus have withheld aid rather than because they have 
caused it. Dévates, the second class, have a dual aspect to their personalities, and 
frequently cause misfortune as well as remedy it. There are some dévates, however, 
that cause only illness, but these could, if installed in a shrine and periodically 
worshipped, potentially enter into a mutually beneficial relationship with man. 
When dévates cause harm they do so in order to obtain an end, which, if granted, 
would be a sufficient reason to cease. The third class, devvas, have only one desire 
in life, and that is to harm people, an occupation in which they are particularly 
adept. Attacking a person is, for a devva, an end in itself. The relation between 
men and devvas, unlike the other classes, is never symbiotic. 

Supernaturals in the first two groups may be classified as to whether or not 
they have a permanent place of residence and a territory over which they have 
jurisdiction. Supernaturals who are presumed to have been installed reside at a 
particular site. These have been ceremonially recognized and are entitled to pijes 
at regular intervals, if no more than once a year. If their residence is enclosed, 
that is, if they are in a temple, two separate terms are used. A temple for a San- 
skritic god is called a dévastana, whereas a temple for a dévate is called a gudi. 
This distinction is invariably made, and forms another criterion for distinguishing 
between the Sanskritic complex and the local religious complex. If the periodic 
ptjes to which these installed supernaturals are accustomed fail to be offered, they 
may cause misfortune or kata in order to make their desires known. All Sanskritic 
gods are installed; most dévates are also. It is believed that noninstalled dévates 
will, if they live near human habitation, eventually be able to make their presence 
known and thus be installed. Devvas are never and cannot be installed. To be in- 
stalled, that is, to be represented by a stone, tree or image, implies that the super- 
natural is legitimate, is entitled to be honored, and is capable of performing some 
protective functions. 

As I have previously pointed out, this typology of supernaturals cannot be 
derived by simply correlating the names of the spirits and their attributes. There 
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are numerous terms which designate functionally equivalent types of spirits, and 
on the other hand supernaturals who function in divergent ways may be called by 
the same term. This is in addition to the fact that some supernaturals, generally 
Sanskritic gods, have different names for their various manifestations. Also, 
informants frequently differ in their opinions as to what or who a particular 
supernatural is. 

As my last point I should like to offer several explanations for this. In the first 
place, terms used for supernaturals within a single functional class vary according 
to the speaker’s position in the caste hierarchy. But more importantly, there are 
different theories about the spirit world that are correlated with an individual’s 
sophistication and knowledge of philosophical Hinduism, a difference that is great 
not only among members of different castes but also among different individuals 
in the same caste. 

Also, when an individual is troubled by kata, villagers frequently give contra- 
dictory interpretations as to which agent is causing the disease, but if asked 
whether their interpretation or another’s is correct reply that as the supernaturals 
are invisible how can anyone be sure, and after all, what difference does it make 
as long as the patient is cured? 

Given a multiplicity of castes and a complex religion, much of which is not 
codified, and which is interpreted by numerous specialists from all castes, specialists 
who are not organized and who are free to interpret and reinterpret the theory as 
they see fit, it is not surprising that terms for supernaturals are used loosely. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the more importance a supernatural has 
the more likelihood there is that all will agree as to who or what it is. This is of 
course true of nearly all of the Sanskritic gods and the village-guarding deities, 
and, to a lesser extent, of all installed supernaturals who have some physical sym- 
bolic representation. Free-floating dévates and devvas are likely to have their 
identity disputed or even their very existence questioned. 


Bryn Mawr anv Haverrorp CoLLeces 
Bryn Mawr anp Haverrorp, PENNSYLVANIA 





LINGUISTIC INNOVATION AND CULTURE 
ON THE COPPERBELT, NORTHERN RHODESIA 
A. L. EPSTEIN 


HIS PAPER sets out to discuss some of the linguistic usages which have 
developed amongst Africans in the emerging urban communities of the Cop- 
perbelt of Northern Rhodesia.’ Comparable data on those aspects of linguistic 
change considered here appear to be scanty in the literature: I hope therefore that 
the material I present may prove to have intrinsic linguistic interest. At the same 
time I wish to show how the use of such data may also be valuable in shedding 
light on the present way of life and social organization of urban Africans. Here 
I want to suggest tentatively that the study of linguistic innovation may have 
wider theoretical importance in providing a possible avenue for exploring the 
interrelations of structure and culture in situations of rapid social change. 
Before turning to the theme of linguistic innovation itself, it is first necessary 
to sketch in the general linguistic situation on the Copperbelt. The region itself 
owes its present development almost entirely to the growth of a vast copper mining 
industry in the space of little more than a generation. The crude mining camps of 
the early thirties have transformed themselves into bustling, sprawling town- 
ships offering most of the amenities of larger and older Western cities. The popu- 
lation is of course entirely immigrant and is drawn from a welter of different 
ethnic and national groups. Mine managers and bureaucrats, engineers and geolo- 
gists, skilled artisans and supervisors of labor are all “Europeans,” but they include 
those who have come from the Union of South Africa (of whom a high propor- 
tion are Afrikaans-speaking), the United Kingdom, and, in the early days, 
Canada and the United States. The further diversification of the ethnic structure 
has gone hand in hand with the country’s economic growth and the increased rate 
of White immigration after the last war. In addition to the Europeans, there is a 
relatively small Asiatic element which occupies an important role in the trading 
and commercial life of the towns. Finally there are the indigenous peoples them- 
selves, the Africans, of whom there are now probably well over a quarter of a 
1 This paper substantially reproduces one read before the meeting of the Australian branch 
of the Association of Social Anthropologists of the British Commonwealth held at Canberra in 
March 1959. The material itself was gathered in the course of field-work at Luanshya (August 
1953-June 1954) and Ndola (October 1956-September 1957) when I was employed as a Research 


Officer of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Lusaka. I am grateful to Dr S. Wurm and Prof J. A. 
Barnes, both of the Australian National University, for a number of helpful suggestions. 
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million living on the Copperbelt, and claiming membership of a hundred different 
tribes.* Africans participate in the economic life of the Copperbelt as casual, 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, though an increasing number are now begin- 
ning to occupy posts which call for a greater measure of skill and responsibility. 
Socially, however, the practice of residential segregation whereby most Africans 
are bound to live in compounds or locations reduces to a minimum the extent of 
contact between Africans and Europeans outside the actual work situation. 

This heterogeneity of population, with its accompanying diversity of custom 
and culture as well as wide differences in economic, political, and educational 
status, provides precisely the kind of polyglot setting in which one expects to find 
the emergence of “pidgin” and “creolized” languages. Thus on the mines it was 
imperative that there be some means of communication between European over- 
seers and African laborers if instructions were to be understood and properly 
carried out. A high proportion of the early European miners came from South 
Africa, while many of the Africans who now came to the Copperbelt had previously 
worked on the Rand or at Wankie in Southern Rhodesia. Thus many were already 
well acquainted with Fanagolo or “Mine-Kafir,” long well established in the south, 
and they introduced it to the Copperbelt. The term Fanagolo itself is rarely heard 
in Northern Rhodesia, where Europeans generally speak of “Kitchen-Kafir” and 
Africans of “Chilapalapa,” presumably because of the continuous iteration of the 
term “lapa” which seems to recur with the same unwavering frequency as the 
words “long” and “bilong” in Melanesian pidgin. Fanagolo is a hybrid of Zulu, 
English, and Afrikaans. Its vocabulary is roughly 70% Nguni (mainly Zulu), 
24% English, and 6% Afrikaans in origin, but it retains hardly any of the 
phonetical, morphological, or syntactical characteristics of the Nguni or other 
Bantu languages.* 

Fanagolo is thus a “true” pidgin in that it is native to none, or virtually none, 
of those who speak it. Moreover, it is sharply reduced in structure and vocabulary 
as contrasted with the languages from which it is derived.* In these respects it is 
similar to Melanesian pidgin, and shares many of the defects, e.g. limited range of 
expression and lack of subtlety, frequently alleged against the latter. Unlike 
Melanesian pidgin, however, Fanagolo has never developed—and in Northern 
Rhodesia shows no sign of ever developing—into a native lingua franca. Un- 
doubtedly the reasons for this lie in the very different linguistic situations obtaining 
in Africa and Melanesia. Africa, too, has its bewildering variety of languages and 





2 The records of African employees at the Roan Antelope Copper Mine listed 104 tribes 
in 1955. 
3 Cole, 1953. 4 Hall, 1955. 
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dialects but language groups, at least in Central Africa, are frequently measured 
in tens and sometimes hundreds of thousands and are never confined to a small 
cluster of neighboring villages as is often the case in New Guinea. In my experi- 
ence it is only on very rare occasions when they can find no other common tongue 
that Africans resort to Fanagolo among themselves. Fanagolo tends therefore to 
be restricted to certain kinds of situations in which Africans interact with Euro- 
peans. Despite its many inherent limitations, Fanagolo is not a completely im- 
poverished jargon. Among skilled speakers it lends itself readily to fluent and 
intelligent conversation on a wide variety of subjects. Nevertheless, in the eyes of 
Africans it remains essentially the language of command and direction, and by 
more educated Africans at least is invariably associated with European racialist 
attitudes, and the denial of African claims to full equality on the human plane. 

If in the sphere of Black-White relations Fanagolo is the mark of social dis- 
tance, English is the mark of social acceptance and even equality. For an African 
to address certain Europeans in English would be regarded as the height of “Kafir 
insolence.”° Conversely, the use of English in the context of casual interaction 
between European and African indicates a more “personal” relationship, and even 
a degree of friendliness. On more formal occasions, such as at meetings of bodies 
in which Africans and Europeans participate jointly, it is now rare to hear an 
African speaking in the vernacular, and English has become the standard medium. 
The use of English in these circumstances has obvious advantages, but it is also a 
reflection of the prestige which is accorded the ability to speak English in the 
African section of the community. Nowadays some command of English at least 
is indispensable to the African who aspires to urban leadership on the Copperbele, 
although it should also be noted here that a too ready fluency in English may 
sometimes be bitterly denounced by other Africans who accuse their English- 
speaking fellows of “leaning too much to the side of the Europeans.” 

The use of English as a criterion of prestige among Africans is made possible 
only because adequate knowledge of the language is still confined to a small 
minority. What proportion of urban Africans speak English it is impossible to 
say. Any measure we might devise would be completely arbitrary and largely 
meaningless, for we have to deal with a continuum at one range of which is a very 
small number whose command of the language is well-nigh perfect and at the 





5 The following incident, typical of its kind, was related to me by an African Education 
Officer who had studied in England. He was walking along the street of a Copperbelt town one 
day when it started to rain. He took shelter in a nearby building. Noting his smart dress and 
appearance a European accosted him and said in Fanagolo: “So you've left off wearing skins.” The 
African replied in English that he did not understand Kitchen Kafir but the European merely 
got angry and told him to clear off. 
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other are those who efforts are fluent enough but frequently result in gibberish 
and almost complete incomprehensibility. In most cases the quality of English 
spoken merely reflects the poor standard of teaching in African primary schools, 
but even the best speakers employ usages deriving from the construction and 
idiom of their mother tongues. Nevertheless, there are circumstances when im- 
perfection may become a source of virtue, for Copperbelt English often achieves 
a striking freshness and vividness of imagery which escapes the more orthodox 
idiom. One example must suffice here. On one occasion the African Urban 
Housing Board at Ndola was discussing the question of shop-rents in the location. 
One of the speakers, whose command of English was extremely good, was arguing 
against a proposed increase in shop-rents. He complained of the difficulties that 
beset the African store-keeper, and the heavy expenses he has to incur. Finally he 
exclaimed: “The result is that the shop-keeper remains with nothing. If these 
shops were our own we would be fighting for something. As it is we are fighting a 
goalless football.” 

The value that attaches to the speaking of English is best seen in the different 
kinds of social situation in which it is used. Among educated Africans the prin- 
cipal criterion appears to be whether their social status is involved. At meetings of 
associations and societies in which all the members enjoy equivalent educational 
status use of English is the general rule. Among close friends gathered in the 
privacy of the home the vernacular will probably be preferred; but if a less inti- 
mate acquaintance should join the company the talk will be continued in English. 
Similarly the parents of a girl who hope to marry her off to an educated young 
man will urge her to write her love-letters in English in order to make a good 
impression. Here I have been referring to those Africans who have achieved a 
moderate competence in the language. But the vast majority of urban Africans 
remain largely illiterate, having received the most rudimentary schooling. Never- 
theless, there are few who have not acquired some smattering of English. Those 
who have the closest contact with Europeans outside a purely working context, 
such as house-boys and hotel waiters—and it is worth noting that domestic servants 
constitute the third largest labor category in the territory—often acquire quite an 
extensive English vocabulary, and their conversation is interlarded with English 
words and phrases even where the vernacular is fully adequate. The following 
perhaps is an extreme example, but it does reproduce fairly the distinctive flavor 
of much of everyday Copperbelt speech. Visiting one day a section of the Ndola 
location where we were working at the time, my research assistant found a man 
whom he had not seen before. Other people present—they were drinking beer at 
the time—introduced the stranger as Juwi Dick, and then explained to Juwi that 
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my assistant was a newcomer from Lusaka engaged in social research. Juwi Dick 
at once greeted him: 


“Welcome, Charlie,* to Ndola. Ndola Commercial Center for D.D.N.M. [Daily 
Drinker Never Miss}. The day I miss I will be in the grave.” 


He began to address the others: 


“Uyu muntu umweni sana muno Ndola but ni well known pantu wa social kabili 
niD.D.N.M. E member tufwaya mu Ndola.” (This man is very much a stranger here 
in Ndola but he has become well known as a social worker and a daily drinker. These 
are the sort of people we want in Ndola.) 


And then to display his largess, and to indicate that he was a man of some status, 


he added: 


“Please, ba mayo, peni member uyu five cups pali two na six. . . . [To my as- 
sistant} O.K. my boy, I’ll sign chaque for you.” (Please, mother, give this chap five 
cups of beer for half-a-crown. . . . I’ll pay for you.) 


Thus, in a purely African context prestige is sought and conferred through the 
use of English. But according prestige is not its only or even perhaps its major 
function. The vernacular languages of Central Africa are often extremely rich in 
idiom, metaphor, and phrase; they are complex and subtle and particularly well 
adapted to the handling of personal relationships. However, they are not always 
fully adequate to cope with the varieties of experience of a modern urban and 
industrial society. English, on the other hand, at once offers a whole range of new 
concepts and ideas; it makes available to the African newspapers, journals, and 
the world of books. Secondly, it provides a means of communication which cuts 
across tribal linguistic barriers. Therefore when young men began to come to- 
gether in meetings of the Welfare Societies, which were the earliest form of 
association to develop in the urban areas, and discussed the problems of the 
color-bar and of unemployment or complained of the designation “boy” applied 
indiscriminately by Europeans to any African irrespective of his age or status, their 
insistence on the use of English was an expression of a growing awareness of 
themselves as Africans in a new multi-racial society. The new regimen was a 
source of much confusion and resentment, but their numerous grievances did not 
amount to a rejection of the system itself: rather they were now beginning to 
claim a proper place for themselves as Africans within that system. Their use of 





6 Charlie, of course, was just a name with which he greeted nearly everybody. 
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English was the expression of their desire to enter fully the modern world. And 
because they were aware of the many new problems of urban life, and were the 
natural intermediaries between the African urban populace and the European 
authorities, these young men gradually established themselves as leaders in the 
community.’ Yet competence in English rarely goes by itself. Almost invariably 
it forms part of a complex which includes higher education, a more responsible 
job, better wages, and a standard of living and way of life which begins to 
approximate more closely that of the European. Over the years the rift within 
the African urban community has tended to widen and nowadays English has 
become on occasion the convenient symbol of the dominant cleavage within 
African society—a symbol marked by growing ambivalence. 

It follows from the discussion above that the vast majority of Copperbelt 
Africans employ only the vernacular. Many speak a number of different languages, 
for in general Africans display a remarkable facility in picking up the speech of 
other tribes and areas. The principal languages spoken are Bemba, Nyanja, 
Lovale, and Lozi but many others are also heard. In linguistic classifications all of 
these are listed as belonging to Central Bantu, and they share many structural 
features in common such as the well known distribution of nouns into classes each 
with its own distinctive concordial prefixes. But in other respects they differ among 
themselves as much as do English, French, and German. However, the problems 
of communication are not as acute as might appear at first sight, for the numerical 
preponderance of Bemba-speaking Africans on the Copperbelt has led to the 
fairly widespread acceptance there of this language.* Together with English, 
which is used only in the upper standards, Bemba is now employed as the medium 
of instruction in the schools, and it is also generally used on those occasions when 
people of different tribes are gathered, as at church services® or public meetings, 
so that it has come to enjoy almost the status of a lingua franca on the Copper- 
belt.*° The linguistic material I collected in the field relates solely to Bemba. 

Urban Bemba differs considerably from the traditional language of the vil- 
lages. Non-Bemba who have learned the language in the towns are not always 
punctilious in observing the strict grammatical forms, while among the Bemba 





7 For detailed discussion see Epstein, 1958. 

8 Bemba is the language of the Bemba “proper,” the largest and formerly one of the most 
powerful tribes in the territory, but it is also the mother tongue, with certain minor dialectical 
variations, of a number of other tribes, e.g., Aushi, Chishinga, Lunda, Tabwa, etc. 

9 In one instance this led a group of Nyasaland Africans to break away and found an inde- 
pendent church, using another vernacular. 

10 I use the word “almost” advisedly. White (1951) reports, for example, that despite the 
large amount of migrant labor to the Copperbelt from the Balovale District very few from that 
area acquire any proficiency in speaking Bemba. 
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themselves many of the nuances and finer points of the classical idiom have lost 
their relevance under urban conditions and are undoubtedly disappearing. I 
suspect, too, that a qualified linguist would also find evidence of considerable 
changes in phonetic structure and pronunciation.’ The most obvious changes, 
however, are the innovations in words and phrases, and it is solely with these that 
I am concerned in this paper. 

I have already noted how individual speakers frequently interlard their con- 
versation with English words and expressions. In the example given above the 
speaker’s remarks represented a purely personal idiom, something unique to 
himself. There are now, however, a large number of English words which have 
been adopted into Bemba and are now part of the language. A couple of typical 
examples, where the English words are assimilated to Bantu phonemic structure 
and adapted to the appropriate noun classes, are contained in the following verse 
from a popular song: 


Ubu nindeta mubili obe mama 
E bulangeti bwa kufimbana; 
Mpumi yobe 

E kalashi ndoleshamo. 


This I have brought, your body my love, 
Is a blanket for covering myself; 

Your face 

Is the mirror {glass} I look into.'* 


In a paper on Swahili borrowings from English, Gower’® notes correctly that 
instances of such borrowing are to be sought in those spheres where contact with 
European culture impinges most widely and affects large numbers of Africans, 
and he lists examples which have derived from African experience of hospitals, 
transport, sport, and service in the army. But I have little doubt myself that the 
list could be multiplied extensively. For to the African the town represents a 
completely new kind of social environment which touches his life at nearly every 





11 See, for example, Comhaire-Sylvain, 1949. 

12 These examples show how two separate but coincident processes enter into the adoption 
of English words. In the first place the English word is assimilated to the phonemic structure of 
the Bantu language. Coincidently, the initial sound (or sounds) of the English word is assimilated 
to the class morpheme prefix most similar to it. In this way the loan word becomes a member 
of the class of nouns marked in Bemba by that particular prefix. Thus the nearest a Bemba 
speaker can get to saying ‘glass’ is “kalashi’, which thus becomes a noun of the class taking the 
prefix ka-. 

13 Gower, 1952, 
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point. The political, economic, social, and other institutions of the town provide 
a framework to which he has to adjust his behavior. Many of these institutions were 
wholly unknown to tribal society, and loan words now fill the linguistic gap, e.g. 
amasukulu (schools) , amachalichi (churches) , etc. Others did have their counter- 
part in the tribal system, but the divergence of function and practice is so marked 
that the vernacular provides no exact equivalent to the modern form, and the 
English term is again adopted. Thus Bemba has the abstract noun, ubuteko, 
government (from the verb ukuteka, “to rule”) but this scarcely corresponds to 
the bureaucratic machinery of local (Municipal) or central government (Kaful- 
mende) which are responsible for so many of the rules and regulations which 
control the lives of urban Africans. Similarly, there is a perfectly good Bemba 
word for court, cilye. This is also used when referring to the African Urban 
Courts,’* but the loan-word ikoti is frequently preferred presumably because it 
suggests better the European character of much of the procedure in these courts 
where proceedings have to be initiated by the taking out of a summons (ukushita 
saimoni) , where witnesses have to go into the box (mbokoshi), and are required 
to make a statement (istatmenti) . 

Above all what distinguishes urban society from the way of life of the villages 
is the need for employment. As in every urban community there are those who are 
able to survive by living on their wits or by sponging on kinsfolk (amalofwa, 
“loafers”) but these are a minor exception to the general rule of wage-labor. 
Accordingly, we shall not be surprised to find a large number of loan-words 
associated with occupation (e.g. bukalaliki, office work from the English “clerk”; 
bukalipenta, “carpentry”; or ukucita business, “to run a store”), and pay*® (e.g. 
ukufola, “to draw wages or earn” which derives from the command, “Fall in” 
used at Army pay parades; "® or itiketi, “ticket,” i.e. the period to be worked before 
one becomes entitled to draw pay). Finally, there is a vast array of items of 
European material culture and technology which in the towns have become part 
and parcel of African daily experience. For obvious reasons these provide an 





14 Described in Epstein, 1953. 

15 The Bemba terms for money are ndalama and ulupya (pl. mypa), both of which are 
loan-words of an earlier vintage. Ndalama is the same term as the Nyanja ndarama for which 
the standard Nyanja dictionaries give the derivation ndala, “whiteness,” i.e. silver. But the correct 
etymology is probably the Arabic dirhema, a small coin, from the Greek drachma. See the Cura- 
tor’s note in Quiggin, 1949. Ulupya is the Indian rupee and presumably harks back to the days 
when Indian troops were used by Johnston in pacifying the Lake Nyasa region. 

16 Pace Gower, the only other current expression deriving from army experience that I came 
across was ukuya ku cuti, “to go on leave” or, in its Copperbelt denotation, to go on a short visit 
to the rural areas. Picked up by African troops serving in the Far East, the expression derives 
from the Hindi word chut, “female genitalia.” 
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enormously fertile source of loan-words which range from household goods as 
ibeketi, “bucket” or machisa, “matches” to motor-cars (sing. mu-otoka or [i- 
motoka) and railway trains (sing. istima) . 

Most of the examples just given are cases of simple borrowing and adaptation 
of words from English and other languages in order to fill the inevitable gaps in 
the vernacular vocabulary. For the most part these words refer to a new social 
environment, in a sense external to the African, but impinging upon him at every 
point. Thus the choice of words has been largely pragmatic: the words themselves 
are morally neutral in the sense that they express little of the values and attitudes 
which Africans hold in regard to life in the towns. Of greater sociological interest, 
therefore, are those linguistic innovations which reflect directly the new customs, 
institutions, and modes of thought through which the towns are marked off as 
possessing for Africans today a wholly distinctive way of life. This vocabulary 
consists in the creation of completely new vernacular terms, or the investing of 
foreign loan-words with a significance unknown to the original, but often singu- 
larly appropriate for expressing the new categories of Copperbelt experience. The 
material I was able to collect on these new semantic creations is very far from 
complete, firstly because it was collected mainly in the course of casual conversation 
or in interviews directed to other matters and, secondly, because the terms them- 
selves are being added to or dropped continuously. However, the tendency is for 
the terms to proliferate around certain areas of experience which have particular 
interest for urban Africans, and I have been able to group them loosely under a 
number of convenient headings. 

To begin with there is the town itself, for which a number of alternatives are 
available. The Copperbelt proper is Ku mikoti which derives via Fanagolo from 
the Zulu word umgodi meaning “a hole of considerable size” and, by extension, 
a mine-shaft, while all line-of-rail towns are Ku nyanji (Ku njanji) from Bemba 
nyanji, “a railway line.” ** Kalale (from Harari, a Southern Rhodesia place-name) 
was first applied indiscriminately to all the mines of Southern Rhodesia, which 
provided centers of employment for Northern Rhodesian Africans before the 
opening of the Copperbelt, but is now used to refer to the urban areas in general, 
as is the English word “town,” itauni, itself. However, these terms frequently ex- 
press more than the idea of mere physical location. Kalale and itauni in particular 
suggest the ethos of urban life and in this sense are equivalent to the notion of 
“civilized” or sophisticated. Thus a young African who had spent some years 
working in Elizabethville in the Belgian Congo and had now returned to the 





17 This is the meaning given in The White Fathers’ Bemba-English Dictionary, but I have 
not been able to discover the derivation of the term. 
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Copperbelt once remarked with some feeling: “Ku Kongo ni ku town, kuno ni ku 
mushi” (In the Congo it’s really “civilized”; here it’s just as backward as a 
village). 

In a context involving mere physical location Africans simply use the name 
conferred by the local authority when speaking of different parts of the African 
housing area. In other contexts, however, new terms are freely invented which 
express each section’s special character in African eyes. While I was at Ndola a 
new device which was intended to serve the dual function of providing an overhead 
shower and flushing the latrine was introduced in one of the more recently com- 
pleted sections of the location. The system did not appear to work very satisfac- 
torily, and householders complained strongly of the public indignity they had to 
suffer in carrying a large tin of water with them on each visit to the latrine. The 
term Ntapila (from the verb ukutapa, “to draw water”) was coined for the sec- 
tion, though many others preferred ku mabeketi, “the bucket section.” More 
often it is the standard of housing which provides the distinguishing criterion. 
One large section of the Main Location at Ndola consists of semi-detached one- 
roomed houses of very poor quality. They were known invariably as wayalezi, 
“wireless,” or telefon, “telephone,” since everything that went on in the house was 
immediately broadcast to one’s neighbors. Again, a new Suburb has gone up in the 
course of the last few years. The houses are much larger and much superior to 
anything in the adjoining Old Location. Typical of the urban scene is the way 
certain residents of the Suburb have come to designate themselves fwe bamafour- 
roomed, “we people who have four-roomed houses,” in contradistinction to those 
lesser breeds in the Old Location, Aba mu mabottle, “those who live in bottles” — 
a reference to the rondavels which were among the earliest types of house provided 
for Africans in the town, but now being rapidly pulled down and replaced. These 
and indeed most other houses in the Old Location have only one room. There is 
little space for “proper” furniture even if the occupants had the means to buy it, 
and they generally present a bare appearance inside. Such houses are commonly 
known therefore as ballroom from the exclamation one might make on entry: 
“Kuti mwaba mu ballroom. Ng’oma shili kwi?” (You might be in the dance hall. 
Where are the drums so that we can dance?) . 

Semantic creation and innovation are at their richest in those areas of Copper- 
belt experience which diverge most sharply from traditional tribal custom and 
mores. Thus an entirely new vocabulary has grown up around the distinctive 
pattern of relations between the sexes that has developed in the urban areas. The 
social status and role of women in particular shows marked changes, and these 
are plainly reflected in the new terminology. Thus town life itself is epitomized in 
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the person of the town lady, an expression which refers to an African woman who 
has become fully acquainted with urban customs and habits. One extremely pop- 
ular song Cupo, “Marriage,” refers to the difficulties of a young wife newly 
arrived from the village who was a source of embarrassment to her more urbanized 
husband because she could not learn to serve tea properly when his friends came 
to visit him—she would insist on putting peas into the tea-pot. Emphatically not 
a town lady! Other terms specify more carefully the character of certain common 
Copperbelt types. Thus championi or muchampioni generally refers to a young 
woman who dresses smartly in the modern fashion. The term itself, the English 
derivation of which is obvious, appears to originate in the context of ballroom danc- 
ing competitions which have long been an established feature of African urban life. 
Apart from the skill of the dancers, great emphasis is laid on their immaculate 
grooming, the men wearing full evening dress and the women attractive evening 
gowns and long white gloves. But like so many aspects of life on the Copperbelt, the 
term is steeped in ambivalence for, on the one hand, it suggests excellence and 
standards to be emulated, while on the other it denotes sexual laxity. Young hus- 
bands will frequently object to their wives spending too much time in the company 
of other women, for it is thus that they learn fya buchampioni, “loose ways,” and 
develop into runners. In the eyes of “respectable” married women amachampioni 
are equally suspect, for they do not know how to “keep their own marriages” and 
are a constant threat to everyone else’s. Yet another, and somewhat similar category, 
is provided by the bakapenta milomo or more usually just bakapenta. The ex- 
pression means literally those who paint the lips, adopting the English verb “to 
paint.” The kapenta tends to be less sophisticated than the championi, but both 
terms are readily applied to young girls of easy virtue who hang around the 
location Beer Hall or Bottle Store in search of a good time. By extension, the 
word kapenta has also come to be applied to a tiny minnow-like fish (mushipa) 
which is used as a very cheap relish. It is so easy to prepare that a woman who has 
been occupying her day with a boy-friend instead of getting on with the housework 
can readily dash along to the market and buy some kapenta to prepare for her 
husband’s meal when he comes back from work in the evening. On the other hand, 
such a meal might lead to awkward questions. A woman might say: “Abalume 
bandi teti mbepikile ubwali pali tukapenta pantu twa cabe cabe, kabili nabo 
balakalipa nga basanga uto njipike abati pali kuntu waciya” (I wouldn’t cook my 
husband a meal with kapenta relish for they are just rubbish, and besides he would 
get angry and say “so that’s where you've been”) . 

The term ihuli, from the Afrikaans word hoer, “whore,” is also an accepted 
term in current use, but many Africans would deny that prostitution, in the sense 
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of a purely commercial transaction, exists on the Copperbelt. To some extent they 
are correct, for the casual pick-up at the Beer Hall frequently develops into some 
kind of temporary union—even if it lasts only a matter of days—in which the man 
will buy food or give presents and the woman will cook and clean up the man’s 
quarters. Most of these liaisons involve extra-marital relations for at least one of 
the parties, and the lover or mistress is designated by a whole host of terms, e.g. 
cibamu, cikule, madear, or dali, the latter two of English derivation but with a 
different nuance. The expression spare wheel aptly describes the woman a husband 
finds it convenient to have in reserve, so to speak. Some men do not enter into a 
“proper” marriage until quite late. If they are taxed about it they will quickly 
dispel any reflection that might seem to be cast upon their manhood by explaining: 
“TI married late because I have travelled a lot in foreign countries like the Belgian 
Congo or Southern Rhodesia. Of course I had many abanakashi ba pleasure, 
‘women of pleasure’,” or again “I have never been married, but you know I have 
had many piece-work women.” 

Where extra-marital relations feature so prominently on the urban landscape 
it would be rather surprising if the art of love itself were linguistically ignored. 
Amakiss speaks for itself, but I think lacks the poetry of the verbal form 
ukutomona which in rural Bemba has as one of its meanings “to taste the first 
fruits.” Highly admired in a girl-friend is the ability to perform a dance du ventre. 
The woman who does not know how to “dance” during intercourse, or as the 
Copperbelt African would express it, ushaishiba double clutch, is regarded as 
pretty poor game since the act then gives the man little satisfaction. To impreg- 
nate a woman is to womb her, while there are also a number of colloquialisms for 
the act of intercourse itself, including the rather unusual verb form to coit. In a 
matrimonial dispute that came before the Tribal Elders at Ndola, one of the 
Elders whose command of Bemba was limited but who had a flair for metaphor 
spontaneously produced a new word for the sexual act: ukushanta. This was a 
reference to the shunting of goods trains that goes on every night at Ndola, which 
is the railhead. The innovation was loudly acclaimed by all present, and I would 
not be surprised to learn that the word has now passed into common use. 

Another major source of linguistic innovation centers round the institution of 
beer-drinking. Each town on the Copperbelt has its Beer Hall run by the local 
authority, the profits of which go towards providing African social welfare 
amenities. In addition, there is a vast amount of beer brewed privately and, for 
the most part, illicitly. Home-brewed beer offers greater variety than the Beer 
Hall. As well as typical village brews such as cipumu, the millet beer of the Bemba 
known on the Copperbelt as hookworm because it is said to cause diarrhea, or 
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katata, a milder drink frequently referred to as diesel because of its thickness, 
there is a wide assortment of other concoctions such as Seven Days, Pineapple, or 
Babitoni (from Barberton, a Transvaal town), many of which have been intro- 
duced from Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. Such beers are often preferred 
by really heavy drinkers, bacakolwa (from the verb ukukolwa, “to be drunk”), 
because they are usually more potent than anything to be obtained at the Beer 
Hall and thus enable one to get drunk more quickly and at less cost. On the other 
hand, beer drinks in private houses are always likely to be interrupted and broken 
up by a police raid if the brewer has not taken the precaution of bribing the 
kanyangu.*® 

Despite the prevalence of private drinking, the Beer Hall remains the indis- 
putable center of community life. It is the one part of the whole town which 
Africans regard in some way as unassailably and peculiarly their own. A large, 
open area laid out in chalets, the Beer Hall is the Africans’ common rendezvous. 
Thus, far from being just a place where beer may be taken legally, the Beer Hall 
has come to serve as the public arena in which the struggle for prestige is cease- 
lessly waged. Thus the capacity of the cakolwa is greatly admired, but what one 
drinks is also relevant. “Kafir beer”—the Beer Hall brew—is the poor man’s 
drink bought by bacibombebombe, “anyhow” laborers (from a form of the 
Bemba verb which means “to do something any old how”) and others. On the 
other hand, the prestige which attaches to European bottled beer is evident in the 
remark of a young woman once overheard at the Beer Hall: “Teti nsumine kucito 
bucende pa mulandu wa kumpela disilo kwati ni Castle uyo banwa abasangu wa 
mpya shingi” (Do you think I can sleep with you because of the “diesel” you've 
given me as if it were Castle beer that Europeans drink and which costs such a 
lot?). All those who can afford it, therefore, buy European bottled beer, and 
always a quart in preference to a pint.** The quart is generally known as maka 
maka, the Nyanja word for “particularly” or “especially.” The expression orig- 
inated in the mine compounds where the “wealthy” miners, now frequently known 
as BaNdalama, literally “the moneyed ones,” would buy quarts exclusively. During 





18 The kanyangu or compound policeman introduces yet another urban social personality. 
They are the “cow peas” boys. The expression originated on the mines where a food rationing 
system used to operate. The compound police who controlled the queues at the Feeding Store were 
believed to be in a position to get extra rations, of which cow peas, nyangu, were a prominent item. 

19 A girl who is offered a mere pint may even feel herself slighted. The following incident 
was reported by one of my assistants. A girl had seated herself beside a man at the Bottle Store, 
and he offered her a pint of bottled beer. She asked for a quart remarking that pints were only 
given to skinny, unattractive women. The man went off and fetched two quarts for which she 
rewarded him with “lelo ndekupela wonder tango, my dear” (Today I will show you a really 
wonderful “dance”’). 
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my stay at Ndola the term maka maka CiMukume, “especially Mukume’s,” was 
coined and soon found widespread acceptance. This was a reference to an African 
clerk called Mukume who was responsible for allocating houses in the location. 
It was generally believed that he had a very profitable income from the bribes he 
received which enabled him to visit the Beer Hall every day where he would sur- 
round himself with pretty girls and down innumerable quarts of Castle beer to 
show he was a top guy. A cheap wine which is also sold at the Beer Hall is known 
derisively as ngungayi. It sometimes happens that a sugar boy (one born or who 
has grown up in the towns) or other person accustomed to buy bottled beer will 
be temporarily short of cash. He will then buy the cheaper ngungayi, but promptly 
pour it into an empty Castle beer bottle. Similarly, Castle beer itself may be 
poured into an empty brandy bottle so that others are deceived into thinking it is 
a real big boy, i.e. genuine brandy, the sale of which is forbidden to Africans. 

Nor does one go to the Beer Hall necessarily to drink. Leaders in the com- 
munity, frequently known as bameetingi, will go to be seen by the people and to 
learn their problems; bamambala or amacrook will meet there to transact illicit 
dealings in diamonds, etc., while many others go simply to meet their friends and 
for the entertainment. As I mentioned earlier, the Beer Hall is the favorite haunt of 
the kapenta, and in themselves these provide an attraction. As one young man once 
expressed it: “You should know that people do not go to the Beer Hall just for 
beer alone, but to feed their eyes by looking at the flowers of the country.” In order 
to attract attention, the kapenta will ukupanga four,” i.e. sit down with legs 
crossed and skirt raised so that young men nearby would be led to comment “ali 
na mastanding yambi yambi,” an expression which seems to imply, long, straight 
legs just like those of a European woman. If the kapenta wished to further the 
acquaintance she might then add, “Nimkupela Luna Park isuma nganshi” (I have 
given you a real thrill, haven’t I?). Not surprisingly, the combination of beer and 
provocative young women gives rise to innumerable fights and brawls in which 
newly acquired techniques are employed. “Namuteya Chicago awa na panshi”— 
I tripped him up—derives from the films, Chicago being associated with ama- 
cowboy and others given to fighting. Ukuma bullet, on the other hand, is to butt 
someone with the head, an effective way of knocking an opponent out with a 
single blow just as an animal is killed with one bullet from a gun. 

One important source of linguistic innovation is provided by newspapers and 
magazines, especially in the sphere of politics. Here a large number of English 
words and expressions have been adopted, and are used in a vernacular context by 





20 Ukupanga four, i.e. “to make four (legs)” is also sometimes used for the act of sexual 
intercourse. 
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the more sophisticated Africans, though often with a significant change of 
meaning. The term amapolitics itself has come into common use, generally to 
express the heightened political awareness that Africans have developed in recent 
years. For example, when Chitimukulu, Paramount Chief of the Bemba, visited 
the Copperbelt in 1956 he was received by Africans with little enthusiasm and a 
good deal of hostility. Discussing this one day with an educated but otherwise 
conservative Bemba he remarked, perhaps a trifle ruefully, “A mapolitics yafulisha 

. umuntu uwacenjela ukwenda pakati” (There is so much politics today . . . 
one has to be a very clever man to walk the middle path). Other terms are farther 
removed from the English original such as left wings, which simply means oppo- 
sition, or tactics which means to find a line of argument that will convince people. 
Current events are themselves reflected in a number of expressions, though again 
not without some modification of meaning. Thus at one time the word Korea 
became synonymous with industrial strife, violence, and the strike weapon itself, 
for which however the English loan-word listraka remained the more usual. Simi- 
larly, Congress leaders at public meetings will speak of the Cold War, nkondo 
yatalala, when they refer to some political action, such as a boycott, which is to be 
carried out without violence.”* 

One development of particular interest is the growth of a new vocabulary of 
personal abuse, much of which has originated in a purely political context. Terms 
such as Uncle Tom, informer, Capricorn,** Government tool, etc. are in everyday 
use and are not confined to the political elite. Thus an ordinary spectator at a 
football match at which the Paramount Chief Chitimukulu was present was 
heard to remark “Takwaba mu calo mfumu yatumpa nge ’yi. Ishinankwe shonse 
shalingile mu Congress yena iyo-Government tool” (In the whole country there 
isn’t a chief as stupid as this one. All his fellow chiefs entered Congress, but not 
he—Government tool!). Similar notions are expressed today in the use of such 
terms as malinso or mbulu ne nsamba, the monitor lizard and the iguana, the perti- 
nence of which derive from folklore. The crocodile lays its eggs on shore: but 
the land is not its real home—its home is in the water. When the mother crocodile 
has hatched her eggs she trains her offspring so that they learn to follow her into 
the river. But there are some who have failed to follow her example, and so they 
have remained on the bank as lizards, out of their own proper environment. In 
the same way, all informers, Capricorns, etc., are malinso who have been left on 





21 Reference to current events is also sometimes found where we might least expect them. 
Thus at football matches a popular player setting off on a solo run would be cheered on with the 
ery Mau Mau. Again, at the time of the blocking of the Suez Canal, one young woman who had 
won herself a reputation because of her many lovers was promptly nicknamed Miss Suez Canal! 

22 Epstein, 1958, p. 174 fn. 
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the bank (i.e. with the Europeans) and are not with their own people. Malinso 
and mbulu ne nsamba are commonly used by speakers at Congress meetings to refer 
to African police or detectives present in the audience but they—or similar terms— 
would equally be cast at a woman at the water tap or in the butcher’s shop whose 
husband, for example, had left the trade union to join the Salaried Staff Associa- 
tion. In times of social tension the use of such terms can be a powerful sanction 
in promoting social and ideological conformity. 

We have now looked at CiCopperbelti,* the term by which Africans them- 
selves now characterize the distinctive language of the towns, as it is used in a 
number of different social contexts. The picture of African urban culture that 
emerges in this way is of course a partial one; nevertheless, it mirrors vividly much 
that is characteristic of the new way of life in the towns—its humor and patience 
in the face of poverty and squalor, its uncertainties, ambivalence, and frequent 
intolerance, but above all its tremendous zest and gusto, its crude vigor and general 
restlessness. At the same time I think we may detect running through the various 
categories of semantic creation I have listed a single common thread which pro- 
vides a major clue to the understanding of African urban social organization. Thus 
if we take the terms and expressions which are applied to the town itself and to its 
different parts, or those that are used in the context of beer-drinking and relations 
between the sexes, it will be seen that many of them involve, directly or indirectly, 
some evaluation in terms of prestige. Prestige, indeed, is a dominant concept in 
African urban thought: it remains now therefore to examine in closer detail some 
of the ways in which it is expressed. 

The general notion of prestige itself is frequently conveyed by the terms 
amastanding or ciheavy, the English derivation of which requires no explanation. 
Thus one would say takwata (it doesn’t have) amastanding of a cheap brand of 
cigarettes. Or again, when I once enquired the meaning of a Lamba word my in- 
formant said he did not know and added that anyway Lamba was not a language 
lwa cibeavy. At one time the English word “gentleman” itself served as a common 
index of status,** but today one is more likely to hear the expression gentleman wa 
ciheavy or even simply umuheavy. People of high repute in general are known as 
bamashina, literally “those with names,” while particular individuals will be big 
shot, top guy, etc. Thus when a young Health Assistant employed by the Munici- 
pality was falsely charged with unlawful possession of a bicycle he demanded 
angrily of the policeman “Mulensebanya, tamwaishiba ukuti ndi top guy” (You 

23 In this context the prefix ci- is an index of language as e.g. in Ci-Bemba, the Bemba lan- 


guage or language of the Ba-Bemba, the Bemba people. 
24 See, for example, Wilson, 1941, p. 24. 
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are disgracing me. Don’t you know I am a person of rank?). At the other end 
of the scale the notion of social distance is aptly conveyed by the adoption of the 
English word “far” as in the expression: Ine, nshifwaya ukulanda na mafala (I 
don’t wish to speak with trash). Lack of sophistication and low social status gen- 
erally are also suggested by the word babuyasulo, which is a compound of the 
Fanagolo buya, “to come” and the Nyanja dzulo, “yesterday.” Synonymous with 
kamushi, “a villager or country bumpkin,” it expresses the idea of the newcomer, 
crude, uneducated, and unacquainted with the ways of the town. 

The importance of occupation in rating prestige is evident in daily speech. I 
have already referred to the bacibombebombe, who are also known categorically 
as amaleba, “laborers,” while the expression mwana leba, “son of a laborer,” is 
commonly used as a term of abuse, not least of all by women swearing at their 
ne’er-do-well husbands. Yet another term for casual and unskilled workers that 
has come into fashion is bakapepala. This derives from the practice on the mines 
whereby new employees work a short period without pay and receive only food 
rations, for which they have to produce a chit (ipepala, from the English “paper”) 
daily at the Food Store. The office clerks there do not bother about their names, 
but simply call out “Imwe bakapepala iseni mupoke ifyakulya fyenu” (You chit- 
people, come and collect your food). It should perhaps be noted here that the use 
of these terms is not confined to clerks or others enjoying high prestige; they are 
equally accepted and used of themselves by those whom the terms designate. 
Wealth is an obvious component of prestige in this context, but it is not necessarily 
the major one. Reference has already been made to miners as bandalama, “the 
moneyed-ones,” but for all their ability to buy quarts of beer they still remain 
bachimba mabwe, “diggers of stones.” The notion of the parvenu is perhaps best 
conveyed by the term kaboi, “house-boy.” Because of their contact with Europeans 
domestic servants are regarded as having achieved some of the more superficial 
marks of “culture,” but in other respects are still unrefined and lacking in taste. 
An interesting illustration of this notion was provided for me by a young Gov- 
ernment clerk who had received a bursary to go to University in South Africa. 
There he had had to learn European-style ballroom dancing to avoid the taunts 
of his new friends. In Northern Rhodesia he had never learned to dance because 
ballroom dancing is regarded as essentially fya bukaboi, the quintessence of the 
kaboi way of life. 

In this paper I have been concerned simply to illustrate some of the linguistic 
innovations which mark the Africans’ adjustment to modern urban life and con- 
ditions on the Copperbelt. Many, perhaps a majority, of those innovations I have 
called semantic creations center around the concept of prestige, but the material 
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I have presented is obviously inadequate for a more detailed analysis of the role 
of this principle in social organization. But a few general observations may not 
be out of place. To begin with, it is apparent that there is scarcely a single aspect 
of social life or behavior to which the notion of prestige does not extend. I have 
described how drinking, sexual prowess, occupation, etc., provide measures of 
prestige, but these represent only a few of the criteria by which prestige is evaluated. 
I might have added physical appearance, as in the expression ukukashika ni pass- 
port, which stresses the value of a light complexion; or clothes, as in the term 
simyamfule (literally, “switch off the light while I undress”) which refers to a 
cheap petticoat of such inferior quality that a girl would be ashamed to let her 
lover see it; or even membership of a particular tribe, as in the expression Ba ku six 
o’clock, a derogatory reference to the tribes of the far west, the land of the setting 
sun and, by implication, of darkness. In short, the criteria of prestige are many 
and varied. Some obviously run together, such as ability to speak English, white- 
collar occupation, smart dress, well-furnished home, etc., and this has enabled 
Mitchell®® and myself** to speak of the “European way of life” as providing 
a scale in terms of which the African urban population is stratified. There is much 
in the present paper to confirm this view, but the evidence also suggests that we 
need to be much more careful and precise in the use of the concept of Europeaniza- 
tion, for as it stands it tends, I think, to over-simplify what is in fact a very complex 
process of selection. Secondly, given the existence of such prestige classes, it must 
be noted that the criteria of prestige may vary considerably from one stratum to 
another, and from group to group. Hence, in speaking of the Europeans as a 
“reference group,”** we need to bear in mind that the “European way of life” 
in this context would have to include the behavior of Europeans living on the 
Copperbelt as it is perceived by Africans, patterns of behavior as they are observed 
in Hollywood films or the novels of Peter Cheyney, and even aspects of the life 
of American Negroes as it is transmitted through popular African magazines 
published in South Africa. Finally, while the “European way of life” provides a 
valuable model of African social stratification in terms of structure, the very 
diversity of the criteria of prestige introduces great flexibility into the system. 
Such diversity allows of many different combinations and permutations which 
make “class placement” in practice extraordinarily difficult. In terms of social 
process, therefore, the variety of factors that may be employed in evaluating pres- 
tige serves to promote a continuous and unremitting struggle in which different 


25 Mitchell, 1956a. 
26 Mitchell and Epstein, 1959. 27 Mitchell, 1956b. 
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and increasingly refined criteria may be variously invoked to advance one’s claims 
to status, and leads to a bewildering assortment of rivalries, allegiances, and cross- 
cutting ties both within and between groups. 
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ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF DAKOTA-IROQUOIS 
AND CROW-OMAHA KINSHIP TERMINOLOGIES' 


ROBERT LANE anv BARBARA LANE 


HE LITERATURE on Crow-Omaha kinship systems is extensive and the 

study of these systems has attracted the attention of an imposing number of 
scholars over a period of several decades. When systems of this sort were first 
discovered, they were considered anomalies due to the overriding of generation 
distinctions which is their outstanding characteristic. As an increasing number of 
instances in widely separated parts of the world were reported, it became clear 
that the systems had to be recognized as independently recurring types which re- 
quired an explanation. The bulk of the literature on Crow-Omaha systems is 
concerned with a search for causative factors, correlations, and structural principles 
involved in these systems. The explanations which have been essayed fall into 
several clear-cut classes. We do not propose to review them here. Murdock* has 
commented on the major categories and the interested reader is referred to the 
partial bibliography included at the end of this article. Our purpose here is to 
suggest a further refinement of existing hypotheses by reference to a class of factors 
which, inexplicably, seems never to have been really considered. We refer to rules 
of prescribed or preferred primary marriages. 

We are aware that many of the attempted explanations of Crow-Omaha sys- 
tems rely on discussions of preferential secondary marriages, as for example, that 
preferred marriage with wife’s brother’s daughter tends to produce Omaha termi- 
nology or that marriage with mother’s brother’s widow tends to foster Crow ter- 
minology. Regarding this class of explanations we are in complete agreement with 
Murdock when he says: 


Customs of preferential marriage, in the opinion of the present writer, are likely to 
influence kinship terminology when they apply to all or most marriages within a society, 
but not when they apply only to occasional unions or to a distinct minority of all that 
take place.* 


As Murdock points out, marriage with wife’s brother’s daughter must be a sec- 
ondary (or subsequent) marriage for the man, while marriage with mother’s 

1 This study is a product of research conducted under the Tri-Institutional Pacific Program 
(University of Hawaii, Yale University, and Bishop Museum) and supported by the Carnegie 


Corporation of New York. 
2 Murdock, 1949. 3 Idem, p. 123. 
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brother’s widow must be a secondary (or subsequent) marriage for the woman. 
Before any secondary marriages take place there must first be initial marriages and 
these must clearly be of some other order. Secondary marriages, by the very nature 
of things, can only account for a minority of total marriages and thus can hardly 
be an influential determinant of kinship terminology. 

Although Murdock expresses the opinion that preferential marriage rules when 
they apply to all or most marriages in a society are likely to influence kinship 
terminology, he does not pursue this line of investigation in his discussion of Crow- 
Omaha systems. Instead, he turns to another class of determinants which he ranks 
as more efficacious, namely kin and local groups. Lowie* was perhaps the first to 
point out the importance of clan organization in the development of these termi- 
nologies and, following Kohler, he called attention to the influence of the rule 
of descent on nomenclature. White® later suggested that Crow terminology is 
associated with a well-developed clan system in a matrilineal society, whereas 
Omaha terminology develops in a patrilineal society with well established sibs. 
White emphasized the maturity of the clan and sib organization. Murdock 
examines and finds various lines of support for White’s theory. Both of these au- 
thors, and we believe agreement is fairly general on this point, take the position 
that localized aggregates of kin, especially exogamous kin groups such as sibs, tend 
to group together relatives who might otherwise be distinguished and are associated 
with a tendency to assign to such persons a common kinship designation. 

Thus in discussions of Crow type systems, it is pointed out that the term em- 
ployed for father is extended to father’s sister’s son because the latter’s position as 
a co-member of father’s matrilineal sib is reckoned more important than his gene- 
alogical position relative to ego. Similarly, father’s sister’s daughter is referred to 
by the same term as that employed toward father’s sister because her membership 
in the line of women belonging to father’s matrilineal sib is of greater social im- 
portance than her genealogical connection to ego. Murdock has pointed out that 
the father’s sister often plays an important ceremonial role vis-a-vis ego and that 
if she is unavailable (through death, for example) her daughter may take her 
place. He suggests that the development of the amitate in matrilineal societies and 
correspondingly the avunculate in patrilineal societies may be associated with the 
development of Crow and Omaha terminology respectively.° 

It is clear that in a society with matrilineal sibs father’s sister’s children will 
always belong to the same sib as father and father’s sister. If males in this sib 
are terminologically equated, they are all “father” to ego; if females are assigned 





4 Lowie, 1915. 
5 White, 1939. 6 Murdock, 1949, pp. 168-169. 
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a common term, then father’s sister’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter’s daugh- 
ter and so on are all referred to by the term employed for father’s sister. The terms 
for father and father’s sister are said to be extended to father’s sister’s children 
because of their membership in a common kin group. 

It is also a feature of Crow kinship systems that the terms for son and daugh- 
ter are used for mother’s brother’s children. The explanation given for this feature 
is different from that offered for father’s sister’s children terminology. The argu- 
ment is stated, not in terms of membership in a common kin group, but in terms 
of logical reciprocity. If I call my father’s sister’s son “father,” he will in turn 
call me (his mother’s brother’s son) “son.” Therefore, where father’s sister’s chil- 
dren terminology is “raised a generation,” mother’s brother’s children terms must 
automatically be “lowered a generation.” 

In Omaha systems, mother’s brother’s children are terminologically classed 
with mother’s brother and mother. Under patrilineal descent these are always 
members of a single sib and the terminological classification is understood to indi- 
cate that sib membership is reckoned more significant than precise genealogical 
distinctions, at least in so far as terminological referents are concerned. Also char- 
acteristic of Omaha usage is the custom whereby a man employs the same terms 
toward his father’s sister’s children as toward his sister’s children. Again the argu- 
ment of logical reciprocity is used. If I call my mother’s brother’s son “mother’s 
brother,” then he will automatically call me “sister’s son.” 

Thus explanations of either the Crow or the Omaha systems depend upon two 
kinds of reasoning. First, terminology for one set of cross-cousins is explained in 
terms of kin group affiliation, then the other set is explained in terms of logical 
consistency. The argument seems plausible on the face of it, but we would like it 
better if it were not necessary to resort to two different sets of explanations to 
account for a single coherent system. 

Furthermore, ‘here is an implication in the reasoning which does not seem to 
have been discussed by the proponents of the foregoing arguments. Briefly, if in 
a Crow system mother’s brother’s son is called “child” by ego, then it follows that 
he cannot belong to the same sib as father’s sister’s son, for ego calls all the men 
of his father’s matrilineal sib “father.” This means that mother’s brother must be 
prohibited from marrying a woman of father’s sib, or to put it differently, sister- 
exchange marriage is precluded. A similar situation prevails with Omaha termi- 
nology. If father’s sister’s children are characteristically differentiated from 
mother’s brother’s children and the latter are terminologically equated with 
mother’s brother and mother by virtue of membership in a common patrilineal 
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sib, then it follows that father’s sister’s children may not also be members of that 
sib. To insure this, there would have to be a restriction against father’s sister 
marrying a man of mother’s sib. It seems evident that Crow-Omaha systems are 
incompatible with the practice of systematic sister-exchange marriage. This is not 
to say that either Crow or Omaha terminology may not somewhere be found 
co-existing with a system of permitted or even preferred sister-exchange. Cultural 
adjustments are not effected overnight and we may justifiably interpret temporary 
imbalances as evidence of cultural lag. It is evident that such inconsistencies would 
have to be temporary, for a Crow-Omaha system could not long survive in associa- 
tion with regularized sister-exchange marriage. 

However, the foregoing analysis allows us to make a further judgment regard- 
ing Crow-Omaha systems of terminology; namely, that if these systems are associ- 
ated with or in any way due to customs of preferential marriages, such rules would 
have to be stated in terms of asymmetric matrimonial alliances. 

At this point it is necessary to call attention to another consideration. If kin 
groups are deemed to be important determinants of kinship terminology because 
they group certain relatives together, then certainly it behooves us to give consid- 
eration to the composition of such kin groups. Given a society with matrilineal 
sibs (or a society with patrilineal sibs) , the composition of the sibs in that society 
will vary with different rules of preferred primary marriage.’ To illustrate this 
point, Figure la diagrams a society with four matrilineal sibs and a marriage rule 
whereby male ego marries father’s sister’s daughter. Figure 1b represents dia- 
grammatically the same society with four matrilineal sibs in which prescribed 
marriage is between male ego and his mother’s brother’s daughter. It will be seen 
immediately that membership in the sibs, i.e., the precise relatives who are grouped 
together in a system of matrilineal sibs, varies according to the prevalent form of 
marriage. Figures la and Ib are sufficient to make the point: the interested reader 
can work out further variations by increasing or decreasing the number of kin 
groups which intermarry or by substituting some other prescribed marriage mate, 
such as a second cross-cousin. Figures la and 1b, and others which the reader may 
construct, disclose an interesting fact. With matrilateral first cross-cousin mar- 
riage, or any rule whereby ego and his mother’s brother marry women of the same 
sib, mother’s brother’s children and ego’s children are always members of the same 
kin group. In other words, given a society with matrilineal sibs and Crow termi- 
nology, if there is preferred marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter, then all of 

7 Throughout this paper, when we refer to preferred or prescribed primary marriages, we 


assume that such marriages constitute the majority of unions contracted. The incidence of such 
marriages is the crucial factor deciding their efficacy as determinants of kinship terminology. 
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the cross-cousin terminology is explicable in terms of common kin group 
membership. 

Turning for the moment to patrilineal systems, Figure 2a illustrates a hypo- 
thetical society with four patrilineal sibs and a rule whereby male ego preferably 
marries his father’s sister’s daughter. Figure 2b illustrates the same society with 
four patrilineal sibs, in this case substituting a rule of preferred marriage with 
mother’s brother’s daughter. Again we see two things. First, the different marriage 

a b 

Fic. 1. Matrilineal descent. 2, Preferred marriage with FaSiDa. 6, Preferred marriage with 
MoBrDa. Circles represent matrisibs. 

In this and subsequent diagrams each sib is divided in half in order to separate adjacent 
generations. This is to enhance clarity in illustration and does not imply a formal generation 
distinction in the society. Arrows point to the husband’s sib. 
rules result in different composition of the sibs. Second, matrilateral marriage 
with the first cross-cousin, or any rule whereby sister and father’s sister marry men 
of the same sib, results in father’s sister’s children and sister’s children belonging 
to the same kin group. To phrase it another way, given a society with patrilineal 
sibs and Omaha terminology, if there is prescribed marriage with mother’s brother’s 
daughter, then all of the cross-cousin terminology is explicable in terms of common 
kin group membership. 

This suggests to us that Crow-Omaha systems of terminology may be associ- 
ated not only with matrilineal and patrilineal sibs respectively, but also with matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage. 


Lounsbury,® in a discussion of Pawnee kinship, says that the practice of first 
cross-cousin marriage is exceedingly rare for peoples with Crow-type kinship sys- 





8 Lounsbury, 1956, p. 176 footnote. 
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tems. We have made no intensive effort to check this statement but several con- 
trary examples of patently independent derivation come immediately to mind. In 
southwest Santo in the New Hebrides, Crow terminology is general and mother’s 
brother’s daughter marriage is preferred in most localities. Elsewhere in Melanesia, 
the Trobriand Islanders are reported to favor first cross-cousin marriage (appar- 
ently both mother’s brother’s daughter and father’s sister’s daughter are possible 
mates) and Crow terminology is employed. The Haida Indians of the Northwest 
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a 
Fic. 2. Patrilineal descent. a, Preferred marriage with FaSiDa. 6, Preferred marriage with 
MoBrDa. Circles represent patrisibs. 


A 


Coast favor first cross-cousin marriage, but as among the Trobrianders, the uni- 
lateral type preferred seems to depend upon the social status of the principals. 

Equally readily, there come to mind instances in which Crow terminology is 
employed, but marriage with first cross-cousins (of either type) is strictly pro- 
hibited. North Pentecost in the New Hebrides, Manus in the Admiralties, the 
Hopi in the Southwest, and the Cherokee in the Southeast may be cited as exam- 
ples. In most such instances of which the authors are aware, marriage is presently 
prescribed with a second cross-cousin and/or there is indication of former first 
cross-cousin marriage. 

We suggest that in a society with matrilineal sibs, Crow terminology may 
develop with prescribed or preferred matrilateral first cross-cousin marriage. If 
subsequent changes in marriage preferences result in the substitution of a second 
cross-cousin, Crow terminology may persist in association with the newer marriage 
rule. As a corollary, if Crow terminology is found in association with any system 
which does not result in mother’s brother’s children and ego’s children belonging 
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to a single kin group, or class of kin groups, then it may indicate a previous condi- 
tion of this kind. 

There are a large number of societies with matrilineal sibs which do not employ 
Crow terminology at all, but instead are characterized by what is known as the 
Iroquois system. Correspondingly, a great many societies with patrilineal sibs 
employ so-called Dakota terminology. The Dakota-Iroquois systems are char- 
acterized by terminology in which parallel cousins are called by the terms used 


Fic. 3. Patrilineal descent. ¢, Preferred marriage with MoBrDa/FaSiDa. 6, Preferred mar- 
riage with MoMoBrDaDa/MoFaSiDaDa. Circles represent patrisibs. 


for siblings while all cross-cousins are distinguished from these and called by a 
special term. If this system is practiced in a patrilineal society it is called Dakota; 
if the society is matrilineal, it is called Iroquois. 

If we adhere consistently to the thesis that co-membership in a given kin 
group tends to result in a common term being applied to relatives who might 
otherwise be distinguished, we must conclude that the Dakota-Iroquois system 
seems especially well adapted to regularized sister-exchange marriage. Only this 
form of marriage consistently creates a situation wherein mother’s brother’s chil- 
dren and father’s sister’s children belong to the same group. Figure 3a illustrates 
this point with reference to a society having patrilineal sibs and a rule of first 
cross-cousin marriage. Figure 3b illustrates the same point for a society with patri- 
lineal sibs assuming a rule of second cross-cousin marriage. Furthermore, since 
Dakota-Iroquois systems merge all cross-cousins terminologically, it is difficult to 
see how this system could survive for any length of time in association with any 
system of asymmetrical cousin marriage. 
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We conclude that just as the Crow-Omaha system must be associated with 
some form of unilateral marriage arrangement, correspondingly, the Dakota- 
Iroquois system must be associated with symmetrical marriage exchanges. 

Twenty years ago White posited a diachronic and developmental relationship 
between Dakota-Iroquois systems on the one hand and Omaha and Crow types on 
the other. White suggested that: 


When the clan system is young and weak the kinship system will be of the Dakota- 
Iroquois type, regardless of the sex in which descent is reckoned. As the clan system 
develops, however, and comes to exert its influence more and more upon the social life 
of the tribe, the Dakota-Iroquois terminology will be transferred into the Crow type 
in a matrilineal society and into the Omaha type in a patrilineal society.” 


Murdock attempted to check this hypothesis by comparing the societies in his 
sample with Dakota terminology with those employing Omaha terminology. He 
reasoned that if most societies with Omaha systems have passed through a prior 
Dakota phase, then the Omaha societies must have had patrilineal descent for a 
longer period of time than those with Dakota terminology. If this is so, they should 
retain fewer non-patrilineal features. Furthermore, they would have a greater 
length of time in which to lose those factors which originally gave rise to the 
patrilineal rule, notably patriclans and patrifamilies. Murdock concluded that “the 
view that Omaha structure represents a mature form of the patrilineate thus re- 
ceives substantial confirmation.”*® A comparison of Iroquois and Crow societies 
in the sample led to a similar conclusion, namely that the Crow type represents a 
relatively mature form of the matrilineate. 

If White and Murdock are correct in the judgment that Dakota-Iroquois sys- 
tems regularly evolve into Crow-Omaha types, how does our suggested association 
of the former with symmetrical cross-cousin marriage and the latter with matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage fit this scheme? An obvious implication is that systems 
of bilateral first cross-cousin marriage under given conditions tend to be trans- 
formed into systems of asymmetrical first cross-cousin marriage. Elsewhere we 
have suggested that this process may be associated with an expansion in the kinship 
system." Given a system involving bilateral first cross-cousin marriage, if incest 
taboos are to be extended, there are theoretically two possibilities. Either both 
first cross-cousins may be tabooed and other persons substituted as marriage mates, 
or one of the first cross-cousins may be tabooed and marriage with the other re- 
tained. We do not know that the first process has ever been clearly demonstrated, 


9 White, 1939, pp. 569-570. 
10 Murdock, 1949, p. 241. 11 Lane and Lane, 1958, pp. 128 ff. 
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but if incest taboos were extended symmetrically and bilateral marriage with second 
cross-cousins prescribed, this would not change the Dakota-Iroquois terminology.” 
On the other hand, if incest taboos were extended asymmetrically, particularly 
if marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter were prescribed, this would foster 
the development of Crow-Omaha terminology in societies having respectively 
matrilineal or patrilineal sibs. 

We are suggesting here that the correlation of Dakota-Iroquois systems of 
terminology with nascent sibs and of Crow-Omaha terminology with well-devel- 
oped matrisibs and patrisibs respectively is incomplete without reference to pre- 
vailing marriage practices in the cases considered. This is because varying marriage 
patterns produce kin groups of varying composition, regardless of whether the 
given kin groups are matrilineal or patrilineal. Since the influence of kin groups 
in affecting nomenclature is supposed to result from the grouping together of rela- 
tives who might otherwise be distinguished, the particular composition of such 
kin groups is a crucial factor. Our thesis thus posits the primary efficacy in de- 
termining kinship nomenclature of kin groups such as sibs and clans as these are 
constituted according to varying primary marriage prescriptions. 

Recently White has suggested that consideration of kin groups and mar- 
riage rules may be insufficient to explain the development of types of kinship 
nomenclature. 


The relationship between kinship nomenclatures and the underlying social life 
and institutions is a much more complicated affair than it was formerly thought to be, 
by the proponents and the opponents of the theory of sociological determination. Just 
as some believed that form of marriage, or clan organization, or both, were sufficient to 
explain a kinship terminology, so others believed that they had dealt the sociological 
method a mortal blow when they showed that correlation between clan organization and 
the Dakota-Iroquois system was lacking in some instances. Any kinship nomenclature 
is the resultant of a considerable number of factors, each of which is a variable. In 
addition to rules of marriage and forms of the family, and in addition to such formal 
structures as lineages, clans, and moieties, there are customs of residence and inheritance 
that may affect the designation of relatives. Division of labor among the sexes and 
the roles of men and women with reference to dominance and subordination within a 
grouping of kindred, as well as in society at large, may be significant as determinants. 
Then there are innumerable patterns of behavior, together with their respective atti- 
tudes, among relatives that must be taken into account.'* 


While in no way wishing to minimize the complexity or number of variables in- 
volved, it seems to us that in a given instance of the sort of lineage-based systems 
we are concerned with here, certain of these variables are dependent upon others 





12 See Figure 3b. 13 White, 1959, p. 133. 
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and consequently all of them need not be taken into account as determinants of 
kinship terminology. 

Let us consider how residence patterns may affect kinship terminology. A num- 
ber of studies have pointed out thac unilocal residential groupings tend to give 
rise to unilineal descent groups based on the same principle. When kin groups such 
as lineages and sibs begin to develop, local exogamy and kin group exogamy are 
often identical. As sibs grow larger and fragment they lose their local character 
but unless this process of expansion goes too far, they retain their exogamic char- 
acter. As non-localized exogamic units they group together certain relatives who 
might otherwise be distinguished and at the same time differentiate these from still 
other relatives, thereby exerting a direct and important influence on the termino- 
logical classification of kin. It is clear that if the underlying residence rule is a 
determining factor in the development of the sibs and the sibs influence kinship 
nomenclature, then the residence patterns may also be said to have their effect. 
However, this adds nothing to our understanding and since the sibs may later lose 
not only their local character, but should residence patterns later shift to another 
type, the sibs may retain their social and exogamic character in the face of a con- 
trasting residence rule. It seems more useful then, to recognize well developed sibs, 
as in the Crow-Omaha types, as the efficient determinant of kinship terminology. 
Finally, a radical shift in residence patterns may eventually weaken and destroy 
the sib organization thereby causing changes in the system of kinship nomencla- 
ture, but the evidence would appear to indicate that terminological changes accom- 
pany and/or follow, rather than precede, the dissolution of sibs. Again the kin 
groups rather than the residence rules are the primary referent. 

White and Murdock find that Dakota-Iroquois systems of nomenclature tend 
to be associated with nascent sib and clan organization. Others have pointed out 
that some societies with Dakota-Iroquois terminology lack these kin groups. Where 
sibs are lacking, they obviously cannot affect terminology. However, this in no way 
alters the premise that nomenclature systems reflect underlying social classifications 
in their respective social settings. Kin groups are deemed efficacious as determinants 
of nomenclature systems because they group together certain relatives and dis- 
tinguish these from others. In the absence of exogamic kin groups to perform these 
functions, it seems likely that local organization, that is residential aggregates, 
must play an important role in the classification of kin. The constitution of these 
local groups will depend upon the prevailing residence patterns and marriage 
customs. 

White has suggested that kin groups, marriage rules, and residence are all 
variables and that it may be necessary to deal with all of them in order to under- 
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stand the relationship of kinship terminology to underlying social life and institu- 
tions. We propose that where sibs are well established as with the Crow-Omaha 
systems, the kin groups (as they are constituted according to descent rules and 
marriage patterns) are the primary referents of the terminological system and 
residence may be disregarded as a determinant."* If sibs are lacking, as in certain 
Dakota-Iroquois cases, local groups may form the basis of social classification.’® 
In these instances residence patterns become the important co-variable along with 
marriage customs, in place of kin groups. In a given instance either kin groups 
or residence patterns (but not both) will be a significant variable. 

Regarding the other variables suggested—inheritance, relations between the 
sexes, and kinship behavior and attitudes—we know of no systematic survey which 
has attempted to correlate these features with systems of kinship terminology and 
consequently their efficacy as determinants must be left an open question. Available 
evidence would appear to indicate that although a primary influence may be pos- 
sible with regard to specific designations,"® it is unlikely that any of these variables, 
or combination of them, directly determines systems of kinship nomenclature. 
Rather, they appear like residence to precondition (or in the case of behavior and 
attitudes, to reflect) the sort of social groupings which determine kinship 
terminology. 
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PARALLEL COUSIN MARRIAGE AND ENDOGAMY: 


A STUDY IN SOCIOMETRY* 
MILLICENT R. AYOUB 


HE PRESENT PAPER offers, first, some statistical and linguistic data on 

marriage in a Druze Arab society which purports to set the phenomenon of 
father’s brother’s daughter marriage within the wider context of preferential endog- 
amy. The statistical data will be presented using a modified version of relational 
analysis which is thought to be suitable for study of the pair relationships in the 
area of kinship. 

Although the anthropologist, traditionally accustomed to the widespread sig- 
nificance of kin group exogamy, may be somewhat reluctant to accept the fact 
that kin group endogamy also occurs and has functional value, there has been in 
recent years new and repeated recognition of the existence of preferred patrilateral 
parallel cousin marriage in patrilineal societies in the Moslem Middle East.” 
There have been specific attempts to assess its structural significance.* Its occur- 
rence in the Middle East being, then, well authenticated, the present purpose is 
not to question its truth but instead to question the extravagant weight which it 
has received to the neglect of the greater configuration of which it is but the most 
startling instance. The contention is that preferred patrilateral parallel cousin mar- 
riage, that is, father’s brother’s daughter marriage, is better seen as but the most 
extreme expression of an over-all pattern of preferred endogamy—endogamy at 
almost every level of social organization which the society recognizes. It is suggested 
further that father’s brother’s daughter marriage may owe its notoriety, in part, 
to its curio value. 

The subjects from whom the data for this paper come are Druze who were 
born in a mountain village in Lebanon. The Druze religion separated itself from 
more orthodox Islam in the Eleventh Century, and since then has safeguarded its 
identity through such measures as concealment of the articles of faith, dissimula- 
tion, and a stated proscription on marriage out of the sect. The present Druze 





1 A much abbreviated version of this paper was read at the meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association at Washington, D. C., in November, 1958. The research was sup- 
ported in part by the National Science Foundation. The author is also greatly indebted to Mr 
William L. Nicholls II for his cogent criticism of the methodology used in the study, and to 
Drs Morris Zelditch, Victor F. Ayoub, David M. Schneider, and John Gulick for other valuable 
suggestions. 

2 It may be questionable whether a society in which the preferred type of marriage is within 
the kin group can properly be termed anything but bilateral. The scope of the present paper, how- 
ever, does not allow space for the complete discussion of this point. 

3 Barth, 1954; Patai, 1955; Gulick, 1955; Ayoub, 1957; Murphy and Kasdan, 1959. 
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population of the « ‘ge numbers 950, which is divided between two large kin 
groups. I shall call t-rse kin groups families. Descent is patrilineal; residence is 
virilocal; marriage is serially monogamous; and there is a lineage-type kinship 
organization. Although a lineage does not own land in common, there is marked 
coincidence of residence and farm property with lineage membership. In addition, 
each family has an extra-village association with one of the two traditional factions 
in the Druze population of Lebanon: these are commonly known as the Yizbik 
and Jumblat factions. 

In order to give a precise description of the marriage situation, a complete 
tally was made of all marriages contracted by these native villagers. This count was 
then tabulated according to degree and type of kinship which obtains between 
spouses. The marriages of women who have married out of the village and now 
live elsewhere were included, as are the marriages of men who likewise live away, 
this follow-up having been thought necessary to avert a possible bias in favor of 
the current residents of the village. 

On first inspection, the census results appear to range widely. Father’s brother’s 
daughter marriage is reported, as is marriage with more distant kin and marriage 
out of the village. The total number of marriages is 514. This figure represents 
254 marriages entered into by men and 260 by women. Since 161 of these mar- 
riages were between subjects of the study, the net number of unions is far smaller 
than 514, and is actually only 353. 

The true frequency of father’s brother’s daughter marriage may be best seen 
when we consider only the 254 marriages made by men. Here we note that 23 or 
9.1% are with a man’s biological father’s brother’s daughter. This frequency is 
not unlike the figures given for comparable Moslem groups in the Middle East* 
and it is likely that this is as high a rate as can be attained in a naturalistic setting, 
considering the need to match up ages, and, sometimes, socio-economic status and 
location. 

These 23 father’s brother’s daughter marriages are, of course, only a small 
part of a larger class “Marriages within the Lineage” and that only part of a still 
large class “Marriages within the Family.”* The latter class includes 161 or 63.4% 

4 Barth (1954, p. 169) reports a total of 6 out of 46 father’s brother’s daughter marriages 


in his Kurdish village, and Granqvist (1931, pp. 81, 92, 194-195) reports 22 out of 264 such 
unions in her Arab village in Palestine. 

5 It should be noted that this third class has a strictly social definition, and does not include 
all marriages to ki regardless of biological closeness. Thus a man’s marriage with his 
mother’s brother’s or sister’s daughter would only be included within this class if she were inde- 
pendently a member of his kin group. With continued family in-marriage, of course, this will be 


a frequent occurrence. 
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of all marriages entered into by men. The remaining marriages are of three types: 
if in Lebanon, then they are classed according to the factional affiliation of the 
wife’s family, that is, either as Yizbik or Jumblat; if outside of Lebanon, then 
they are designated as Jebel Druze, a reference to the Druze region of Syria from 
which almost all cases come. Table 1 summarizes this information. 

This table, however, is of limited heuristic value. To say merely that 63.4% 
of the time men have chosen wives from their own families is, at best, a crude 
sketch of the situation. For further study of the extent and intensity of this appar- 
ent endogamy, it is necessary first to discriminate marriages in terms of each of 


Taste 1 
Percentage distribution of marriages of men by origin of wife. 
(N = 254) 
Father's Within Within From From From 


Brother's Own Own Own Opposite Druze 
Daughter Lineage "Family" Faction Faction Syria 





% Yel 40.6 6364 18.2 3.9 lhe? 





the two large families. For this purpose, the families will be designated Family M 
and Family N. 

We shall first be considering the direction of marriages made with persons 
from outside the village. Family M, the larger of the families, has traditionally 
had a political and sentimental association with the Yizbik faction of the Druze 
in Lebanon. Similarly, Family N is linked to the Jumblat side. This bisection of 
the Druze population of the village is discussed for Middle Eastern villages in 
general by Gulick.® When we examine the frequency of marriage outside the vil- 
lage, we find that although the percentage of such marriages is the same for 
both families, approximately 37%, when we look at the direction of choice in 
terms of the Yizbik or Jumblat factions, we see the clear preference of each family 
for its traditional associates. These data appear in Table 2. 

We may now confine our analysis solely to marriages within the village. With 
this intention, we shall use a modification of the matrix method as handled by 
sociometrists. Some of the terminology will be altered to make it more appropriate 
to anthropology. For this purpose, we shall be considering all the marriages ever 


6 Gulick, 1955, p. 125. 
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contracted within the village by both men and women. Our unit of analysis will be 
the natural lineage groupings. We look upon such numerical data as not only 
lending credence to the presentation of anthropological field reports, but also as 
possibly illuminating unrealized pathways in the interaction of such a social system. 

Each family is composed of four mutually exclusive patrilineages. We shall 
refer to these as Lineages MA, MB, MC, and MD, and NA, NB, NC, and ND. 
Marriage will be treated as a mutual choice situation, with the populations of Fami- 
lies M and N supplying both the “choosers” and the “chosen.” The census data 
in their raw form appear in Table 3. 


Taste 2 


Observed frequency distribution of marriages out of the village 
by family and factional affiliation of spouse 


(N = 122) 


Yizbik Jumblat 





67 17 
1 37 





x? = 63.09 


In Table 3, the y-axis represents the “choosers,” grouped by lineage member- 
ship, MA ...n, and NA...n. The “chosen” are on the x-axis, and similarly 
represent members of the above. (The instance of father’s brother’s daughter mar- 
riage is not singled out, such cases being subsumed under lineage in-marriage.) 
Each marriage, as a mutual choice situation, appears twice in the matrix, in both 
cells Xij and Xji. A cell is interpreted as “A member of Lineage i chooses a mem- 
ber of Lineage j, and a member of Lineage j chooses a member of Lineage i, 
respectively.” In the case of in-marriage, the reading would be “A member of 
Lineage i chooses another member of Lineage i and is so chosen in return.” To 
repeat, the number of marriage choices, not the number of individuals marrying, 
is recorded, so that one person may enter the table any number of times, once for 
each marriage he contracts. 

We have let Ri denote the total number of choices, that is, marriages, made by 
Lineage i; thus R: is the sum of the entries of the ith row. We have let C; denote 
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the total number of choices made from Lineage i; thus C; is the sum of the entries 
of the ith column. We will let N = = Ri; clearly, N = = C; also. 

Examining, for example, the first row of Table 3, we note that members of 
Lineage MA choose—that is, marry—other members of Lineage MA more often 
than they choose members of any of the other lineages. Similarly, we note that 
they marry into Lineage MD more often than they marry into Lineages MB or 


Taste 3 
Observed frequency distribution of marriages by lineage 
and origin of spouse 
Lineage Origin of Spouse 
MD NA NB nc R 








13 69 

6 43 

25 

83 

4 25 

6 31 
i) 


14 22 


4 6 te) 18 28 


c 69 43 25 83 24 32 22 28 3=—- 32h 





MC or any N lineage. But these are only preliminary observations. Should we 
wish to go further, we must allow for the fact that the total number of marriages 
made by each group are of different sizes. Hence, although Lineage MA chooses 
itself more often than it chooses any other group, its real preference may be for 
Lineage MC, but as Lineage MC is very small in relation to MA, members of MA 
may have “used up” their choices in MC and, as MC cannot provide any more 
spouses, a member of Lineage MA has to look elsewhere, say to Lineage MA itself 
or to MD. We can allow for this by suitably weighting the raw scores by the 
proportions of persons (not choices) who are in each “chosen” lineage to the total 
Druze population of the village. We may then compare the adjusted scores with 
the frequencies expected were the subjects marrying at random with respect to 
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lineage membership. The differences between the frequencies observed and ex- 
pected’ are given in Table 4. 

Insofar as Lineage MA has given itself 29 more choices than were expected, 
it is probable that some tendency toward lineage endogamy exists. How this 
“tendency” may be measured and compared with similar measures on the other 
lineages is a variant of a question which has been studied by sociometrists under 


Taste 4 


Observed minus expected frequency distribution of marriages 
by lineage and origin of spouse 


Lineage Origin of Spouse 





MC MD NA NB 





5026 «= 1688 = =e 71 
#2677 = 093 +2493 
10.64 -.03 +1470 
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-3.36 <-4e03 16,30 
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the heading of in-group preference. Recently, William L. Nicholls II* proposed 
an index of its vitality in the realm of friendship which, following Robert Merton,° 
he calls homophily. He defines this as “. . . that tendency of a group of persons 
who hold the same status or attitude to prefer each other in sociometric selection.” 
Heterophily is the name given to the opposite tendency. Inasmuch as the index 
is one which we believe can be applied legitimate.y to cases where marriage rather 
than friendship is the content of the choice, the present paper shall use an adapta- 

7 The expected frequency for cell X,,; is arrived at by multiplying the number of choices 
made by Lineage i which is the row total R, by the proportion of persons in Lineage j to the 
total village population, and dividing by total N. Similarly, the expected value of a cell Xj, 
which is the number of choices which Lineage i would give to itself, will be R, times C, divided 


by N. 
8 Nicholls, 1955, p. 1. 9 Lazarsfeld and Merton, 1954, p. 23. 
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tion of Nicholls’ index and regard the selection of a lineage mate as a homogamous 
choice. This index will be denoted hy and may be written: 


hy = (Oy — Ey) /Ri — Ey, when Oy > Ey 
hy = (Oy — Ey) /Ei, when Oy < Ei 


The range of the index is from —1 to 1, and it is calculated for every cell in the 
table. 

If the observed frequency for any cell on the diagonal is the same as the ex- 
pected frequency, the index would be 0, and this would be interpreted as meaning 
that there is no endogamy, or, in other words, that all the marriages of Lineage i 
were made at random with respect to membership in i. If the observed were the 
same as the row total, Ri, the index would be 1, indicating a state of perfect endog- 
amy. If the observed total proved to be the same as the column total Ci, the index 
would be —1, implying an avoidance of Lineage i and the state of perfect exogamy, 
which is to say again that all marriages made by Lineage i were not made at random 
with respect to membership in i. When it is applied to cells off the diagonal, the 
index indicates in the same way the amount of preference which two lineages 
have for each other. These indices are given in Table 5. 

We may now note that Lineage MD, with an index of .67, is evidently the 
most endogamous of the lineages of Family M, that Lineage MA is the next most 
endogamous, with a .52, that Lineage MC follows, and that Lineage MB, though 
above 0, seems to be relatively indifferent to marrying into itself. Considering 
Family N in Table 5 we learn that an even stronger proclivity for lineage endogamy 
is apparent. The indices of marriage preferences between lineages in both families 
are regularly negative, or very low, which is not surprising inasmuch as each 
lineage has so over-selected itself that it commonly has no more choices left to 
bestow on others. There does not seem to be any clear pattern of secondary prefer- 
ence of any one lineage for another, nor of indirect exchange in a ring among 
several. 

If we should want some over-all measure of the degree of lineage endogamy 
for the two families, this may be obtained by averaging the indices for the cells on 
the diagonal. This gives us the value of .52 for Family M, and the higher figure 
of .61 for Family N. This may point to an important change in the marrying of 
Family M, perhaps a sex or generation distinction, or even a potential fissure in 
its lineages with the future emergence of several daughter lineages, each with a 
different profile of marital choices. 

Other possible approaches to a study of the extent and direction of this apparent 
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preference for endogamy could be through the bisection of the entire group on 
the qualities of sex, generation, or socio-economic status. However, the present 
paper did not propose to ferret out such factors as these. Its aim was to present a 
quantitative picture of pervasive endogamy, in which the startling instance of 
preferred father’s brother’s daughter marriage in a patrilineal society is enmeshed 


Taste 5 


Index of preference* of Lineage i for marriage with Lineage j 
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in the greater social networks of lineage, family, political faction, and religious 
endogamy. And having shown the preponderance of in-marriage on these several 
levels, the quantitative part of the study is considered done. The final section 
deals with another expression of the phenomenon of endogamy, that of the use 
of the terms for father’s brother’s offspring for spouse. 

The Arabic kinship terminology used by the villagers is of the Sudanese type,*° 
and is marked by the extensive use of descriptive constructions. Father’s brother’s 
son is /"ibn ‘amm/, literally “son of my father’s brother” and the term for father’s 
brother’s daughter is similar. These terms may also be used in referring to one’s 
own or another’s spouse, that is, /’ibn ‘amm/may also mean “husband,” and this 


10 Murdock, 1949, p. 238, 
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would seem to dovetail most precisely with the preferred marriage practice and 
presumes the universal observance of this cultural value. I have no argument with 
this parallel of form and meaning, but would look to carry the correspondence a 
little farther on. The father’s brother’s son term, /’ibn ‘amm/, in its cousin mean- 
ing, has also the classificatory extension to all age peers in the kin group. When a 
man speaks of another as his father’s brother’s son, or puts himself into a group 
he calls “children of fathers’ brothers,” /wulaad al‘amm/, he may be so denoting 
an agnate of any degree. The term may even be said to have the loose definition 
“kinsman.” Thus if we regard the spouse meaning of the cousin term in conjunc- 
tion with its agnate meaning, and consider the 63.4 percent rate of family endog- 
amy, the apparent regularity of correspondence between kinship terminology and 
kinship behavior is even strengthened. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The distribution of the 514 marital choices of native members of the Druze 
population of a village in Lebanon has been analyzed with the intention, first, 
of presenting the practice of preferred patrilateral parallel cousin marriage as 
but the most extreme example of the more general configuration of preferential 
endogamy. This assertion is believed supported by census data on the frequency 


of lineage, kinsman, and other types of marriage, and by linguistic data on the 
identity of some affinal and consanguineal kinship terminology. These data have 
been compared using an index of homogamy adapted from the techniques of 


relational analysis. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE FLUORINE DATING METHOD 
S. F. COOK anp H. C. EZRA-COHN 


HE EXTENSIVE USE of fluorine incorporation in bone as a dating index 

for archaeological specimens and the success of the method in solving certain 
critical problems, such as that of the Piltdown skull, have rendered the determi- 
nation of this element in fossil bone a very popular research tool. Nevertheless, 
certain questions have emerged which concern the limitations and applications of 
the analytical method itself and focus attention on the basic theory of fluorine 
incorporation in bone. If the fluorine method is to assume permanent importance 
in archaeology it is desirable to examine some of these considerations in detail. 
They fall logically into three categories: the analytical procedure for determining 
fluorine, the mode of incorporation of fluorine in bone, and the significance for 
dating of certain chemical and physical environmental factors. 


I 
The examination of fluorine in bone was first undertaken in 1844 by Middle- 
ton and fifty years later was much extended by Carnot.’ Those investigators es- 
tablished the facts upon which the entire archaeological application rests, i.e., 
living or dead bone exposed for long periods to the fluoride ion progressively and 


irreversibly accumulates the element. In recent times Oakley and his colleagues 
have determined the fluoride content of bones and this method has proved re- 
markably productive. Oakley as well as several other investigators using archaeo- 
logical material have consistently employed the analytical method based on the 
titration of thorium nitrate by hydrofluosilicic acid originally described by Willard 
and Winters in 1933.* Other chemical procedures are known and are extensively 
used in connection with the analysis of other types of fluorine-containing sub- 
stances (drinking water, minerals, etc.). An excellent comprehensive survey of 
these methods together with a definitive bibliography was published by F. E. 
McKenna in 1951. However, we shall confine ourselves here to a discussion of 
the Willard and Winters method whose procedure depends, in brief, upon the 
conversion of fluorine into the form of hydrofluosilicic acid which is then titrated 
with thorium nitrate in the presence of the indicator alizarin to form a colored 
lake. The amount of fluorine is then read by interpolation from a standard curve 
which must have been previously constructed for the particular reagents used. The 
fluorine in the bone is customarily reported as percent by weight. 


1 Middleton, 1844; Carnot, 1893. 
2 Willard and Winters, 1933. 3 McKenna, 1951. 
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Several investigators have introduced modifications of the basic method in 
order to adapt it for micro-determination of fluorine. Outstanding among these 
was Armstrong. Particular application of the micro-method to bone and teeth 
was made by Ballczo and Kaufmann. More recently Hoskins and Fryd have 
introduced further refinements based upon what they term an “internal 
blank.” * Their procedure consists, in essence, of titrating thorium nitrate against 
three known but very small weights of fluorine, plotting the graph which is linear, 
and extrapolating backward to the intercept with the horizontal axis. The intercept 
then represents the quantity of fluorine in the unknown solution. Hoskins and 
Fryd thus describe the procedure: “. . . the titration itself, and those obtained on 
the same solution after the addition of further known small increments of fluorine, 
were plotted, the fluorine content of the unknown being obtained from an inter- 
cept. The figure obtained in this way is independent of the concentration of salts. 
. » . ” The same investigators expand their description as follows: “. . . to the 


same Nessler tube [containing the unknown solution} standard fluoride solution 
containing 0.01 mg of fluorine is added and titration continued until the same 
match is obtained; the process is repeated with a further similar addition. The 
three titrations are then plotted on large-scale paper against fluorine content; 

. -”* If, as will be normally found, the three points lie on approximately a 
straight line, the intercept of that line with the horizontal axis at 0.2 ml (the basic 


matching titration) will enable the amount of fluorine in the aliquot to be deter- 
mined. Armstrong was able to get good recoveries in solutions containing 1.0 
gamma. Hoskins and Fryd by the use of their internal blank are able to detect 
quantities of fluorine of an order somewhat less than 1.0 gamma. The smallest 
quantity mentioned in their paper is less than 0.58 gamma (dentine, Piltdown II, 
less than 0.01 percent of 5.8/mg fluorine) .® The advantage of this procedure is 
manifest principally when the total quantity of available osseous material is so 
small that it cannot contain more than 0.5 gamma. Otherwise, direct titration is 
just as satisfactory. 

It is probably true that disturbing effects of salts are eliminated at these ex- 
tremely low levels by the methods of Hoskins and Fryd. On the other hand with 
quantities of fluorine of 1.0 gamma or above the disturbances introduced by traces 
of salts are not of practical significance. It may be accepted that any material such 
as a bone fragment which contains 0.58 gamma or more of fluorine can be 
subjected to a relatively accurate and satisfactory chemical analysis. 

4 Armstrong, 1936; Ballczo and Kaufmann, 1951; Hoskins and Fryd, 1955. 


5 Hoskins and Fryd, 1955, pp. 85, 87. 
6 Idem, p. 86. 
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From the foregoing it is evident that with respect to both refinement and accu- 
racy of determination stoichiometric analysis has been pushed to its limit. It is 
therefore pertinent to inquire whether or not the possibility exists for developing 
some completely different approach to quantitating fluorine in bone. It is possible 
that a radioactive isotope tracer method would be feasible. We are concerned here 
exclusively with the radioactive isotope of fluorine. The radiation of active isotopes 
(e.g. potassium, uranium, calcium, of the other elements) has been widely applied 
in dating both bones and naturally occurring minerals. From the reviews of the 
literature, such as the excellent essay on bone chemistry by Neuman and Neuman,’ 
it can be seen that the radioisotope of fluorine has been employed in vivo for the 
investigation of the deposit of the element in bones and teeth. Other workers who 
have extensively investigated this area are Hodge and his coworkers, as well as 
Wallace.* However, to our present knowledge there has been no attempt to utilize 
F"® for strictly analytical purposes with dead or fossil bone. 

Activation of bone fragments in an atomic pile with subsequent analysis of the 
fluorine isotope is complicated by its extremely short half-life and isotope-dilution 
procedures are hampered by the necessity to quantitate the inactive fluorine present 
in the specimen in the first place. We see these considerations as obstacles at 
present. It is not improbable that they may be resolved in the future. We suspect 
that spectrometric methods, although also untried, might be developed without 
such challenging obstacles as the isotopic procedures present. Photometric and 
spectroscopic examination of the spectral emission band characteristic of fluorine 
and the mass spectrographic analysis of the element seem, on purely theoretical 
grounds, to be altogether real possibilities. Even a bioassay of fluorine, a highly 
sensitive procedure, offers technical possibilities for improving the accuracy of the 
chemical determination itself. 

In the meantime a successful approach has been made by Baud and his co- 
workers, using the X-ray diffraction patterns of whole bone as well as the apatites 
as such.® The method is based upon the shift in axes when hydroxyapatite is con- 
verted to fluorapatite, and the relation between the shift and the quantity of 
fluoride is very precise. More extended application of the procedure than has yet 
been attempted should prove fruitful. 

Regardless of the methods of analysis the actual quantity of fluorine incor- 
porated in a given sample of bone must be measured in terms of absolute weight. 
However, almost all investigators hitherto have expressed the fluorine content of 

7N and N , 1958. 


8 For example Volker et al., 1940; Falkenheim and Hodge, 1947; Hodge, 1955; Wallace, 
1953. 9 See particularly Baud, 1957. 
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fossil bone in relative terms, ie., percent by weight. The most significant exception 
has been Oakley, who, following the suggestion originally made by Carnot, has 
used the fluorine/phosphate ratio. The theory behind this procedure is that the 
only quantitatively significant way in which fluorine may unite with bone is by the 
replacement of hydroxyl ion in the apatite lattice. For the present we shall adhere 
to this assumption. 

If fluorine is expressed as percent by weight and we wish to ascribe significance 
to small differences in fluorine content there must be a stable parameter to which 
the fluorine may be referred. For a fresh normal bone one cubic centimeter in 
volume, the exact proportion of its weight represented by apatite cannot be stated 
on the basis of any analysis known to us. Nevertheless its quantity in mature com- 
pact bone must vary within relatively narrow limits and we may refer to it as 
constituting n percent by weight of the bone. According to stoichiometric relation- 
ships, if all the hydroxyl ions of the apatite are substituted by fluoride ions then 
fluoride comprises 3.7% of the fluorapatite. The mean or “apparent” density of 
fresh mammalian bone has a value of approximately 2.0. The relative quantity 
0.0377 K n 

20 

If such a bone is subjected to an indefinite period of burial in and exposure to 
the soil numerous physical and chemical changes may occur. For example, in 
general, the free water in the interstices of the bone will be lost. Much water 
lightly bound to organic matter will also be liberated. In the course of not many 
decades or centuries a great deal of organic material will be hydrolyzed or oxidized. 
Some of the apatite itself may even be decomposed. As a result of any or all of 
these processes there will be a tendency for the “apparent density” of the fossil 
bone to diminish. We have found, for bones from North American burials after 
air drying, the most frequent density values to lie between 1.0 and 1.5. Let us 
assume that the value is 1.0 and that the apatite is fully saturated with fluoride. 
If the volume is exactly 1.0 cubic centimeter then the percent of fluoride by weight 


in this sample will be sal leaSs The apparent amount of fluoride would be twice 


of fluoride in such a bone would be given by the expression 


as great as in the previous case although the absolute quantity would be identical. 

Other processes may occur which result in an accumulation of material in the 
vacant spaces in the fossil bone. These will be derived from the soil solution and 
will most commonly consist of calcium carbonate, iron salts, and silicates. These 
substances, which themselves contain no fluoride, increase the apparent density 
and diminish the observed percent fluoride by weight. 
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In order to eliminate errors introduced by variations in apparent density two 
procedures are possible. The ‘first is to determine the density or specific gravity 
of the bone sample and compute the relative quantity of fluoride present on the 
basis of volume rather than weight. This procedure is not always practical because 
it requires a large homogenous unfragmented bone for determination of density. 
Many samples of great interest to archaeologists are small, of irregular size, or of 
cancellous bone. The second procedure is to relate the amount of fluoride present, 
not to the weight of the total mass of material called “bone” fresh or fossilized, 
but to the apatite in the sample. This method has been utilized, although we 
believe not exhaustively exploited, by Oakley and his colleagues. Oakley has 
recommended the use of the fiuorine/phosphate ratio mentioned above. The 
validity of this ratio is based upon the theory that phosphate is a reasonably 
reliable index to the degree of saturation of the apatite itself with fluoride. Such 
a ratio should be independent of the relative content of apatite in a fragment of 
fossilized bony material. Even the destruction of apatite itself, provided any of it 
remained, would not invalidate the fluoride result. 

There is, of course, the open possibility that in a given instance the phos- 
phate content of the bone mineral might be disturbed and that other anions 
present in soil solution might substitute for bone phosphate. The anion of greatest 
potential significance for archaeological purposes in this connection is carbonate.’° 
The appearance of carbonate as a disturbing factor might be reasonably well 
controlled for fossil bone by determining the carbonate/phosphate ratio and intro- 
ducing a correction factor. As a matter of fact, this procedure should be adopted 
as routine, for the carbonate/phosphate ratio itself is subject to wide fluctuation.” 
It should be repeated at this point that the above discussion is based entirely upon 
the theory of substitution of fluoride for hydroxyl ion in apatite. If, as has been 
suggested by several investigators, there may be other pathways whereby the 
fluoride ion may be att.acted to and held by bone, then the entire procedure must 
be reévaluated. 

II 

The mechanism of fluorine incorporation in bone presents two interrelated 
aspects: the pathway of entrance to the bone and the manner of binding after 
entrance. 

With regard to the pathway we must immediately distinguish sharply between 
in vivo and in vitro conditions, for archaeologically we deal with dead bone only. 
In the living animal the fluorine must arrive at and enter the bone mass by way of 


10 See Carlstrém and Engstrém, p. 162, in Bourne, 1956; Hamaguchi and Tatsumoto, 1950; 
Cook, 1951. 11 Cook, 1951. 
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the vascular system. It must therefore be as thoroughly distributed through the 
bone as is permitted by the density of capillaries in any particular region. The ion 
must then pass by diffusion through the capillary wall into the extracellular fluid. 
It then moves through organic matrix to the apatite where it first mixes with other 
ions in the hydration layer of an apatite crystal. Finally it replaces an hydroxyl 
ion either on the surface or in the interior of the crystal. That the vascularity and 
the ratio of organic to inorganic material has an influence on the movement of the 
fluoride has been shown by P. C. Wallace.’* Using radioautography with the 
isotope F’® she demonstrated a greater deposition of fluorine in the most recently 
formed bone, which is still richly vascular. 

In the dead bone fluoride ion cannot be moved throughout the bone substance 
by a circulatory system nor is it required to penetrate capillary walls or cell mem- 
branes. It must move progressively inward from the exterior of the bone. The 
element must be present in the form of the anion for it can freely move in no 
other form from the soil solution. The rate of penetration must therefore depend 
on three factors or groups of factors: the concentration of fluoride in the soil 
solution, the other chemical constituents of the soil solution, and the penetrability 
of the bone. 

Newly buried bone undergoes certain relatively rapid changes grossly and 
microscopically. Immediately subsequent to death the cells disintegrate and any 
active membrane barriers are abolished. Very soon thereafter there begins a loss 
of free water and the decomposition of organic components. As a result the 
initially dense mass of material becomes perforated by enormous numbers of 
extremely fine ramifying open spaces or canaliculi. These, when the bone is com- 
pletely desiccated, become filled with air but under moist conditions may be filled 
with water. In many climates the bone will undergo alternating periods of wetting 
and drying. The result is, that over a period of archaeological time, the bone will 
be subjected to slow but incessant interchange of fluid with the surrounding soil. 
Consequently, we may think of the bone as being readily permeated with soil 
solution. If the solution contains fluoride ion this may move by diffusion directly 
into the actual matrix of the bone and come into intimate contact with both the 
residual organic matter and the apatite crystals. To be sure, the turnover rate of 
soil solution is vastly slower than that of the blood in the living vessels but the 
slowness of movement is compensated for by the very long time available. In the 
absence of any disturbing factors a fairly uniform distribution of fluorine through 
the bony substance might be expected. 


Regardless of speed of entrance it is clear that the total amount of fluorine 
12 Wallace, 1953. 
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which will become available to the bone per unit time will be a function of the 
fluoride concentration in the soil. However, apart from the absolute quantity of 
the element in the soil, the rate of its penetration into a bone will be profoundly 
modified by the chemical environment. If other substances are present in the soil 
solution with which fluorine can form a firm combination or which depress the 
ionization of the fluorine atom then the actual available fluoride ions will be 
reduced. These chemical factors such as calcium ion or hydrogen ion or silica are 
discussed in more detail in the following section. 

Quite apart from the above described facilitation or inhibition, the actual 
movement of fluoride ion into the bone may be increased or decreased by sub- 
stantially physical means. Oakley has pointed out that certain bones derived from 
Australopithician sites in Africa were so impregnated with calcite that no sub- 
stance in aqueous solution could penetrate past the external surface.’* This sealing 
effect can be accomplished not only by dense precipitation of calcite but also by 
certain iron salts and silicates. The complete imperviousness of a structure im- 
pregnated by silica can be seen in a piece of petrified wood. Not only is the blocking 
effect important as such, but, as Oakley also points out, the time relationships are 
significant. Thus if a bone is “sealed off” relatively soon subsequent to burial it 
may remain impervious thereafter to mobile ions. On the other hand, if it lies in 
the ground for an extended period of time subject to favorable conditions, it may 
accumulate considerable fluoride prior to being sealed off. The net fluoride content 
under the two conditions would be quite different. 

The converse of sealing off or blocking is equally possible. In the wet tropics 
or warm temperate regions the weathering of a bone may proceed with extreme 
rapidity. The turnover of the soil-water will be accelerated and the rapid dis- 
integration of the organic component of the bone may induce an abnormally rapid 
uptake of fluoride. Similarly certain highly acid soils will tend to tear down the 
mineral framework of the bone and thus admit foreign materials with very great 
ease. It is clear that, ideally, one should be familiar not only with the contemporary 
geochemistry of the site but also with its past history. 

With regard to the mode c: union of the fluoride ion with the bone substance 
all available evidence supports the basic idea of the substitution of hydroxyl ion by 
fluoride ion in the apatite lattice. The problem which confronts the archaeologist 
relates to possible quantitative variations associated with this process. Questions 
have been raised with respect to the chemical integrity of the apatite crystal itself. 
It has long been recognized that, particularly in vivo, free ion substitution is pos- 
sible between calcium and other cations, and between hydroxyl, phosphate, and 


13 Oakley, 1956, p. 34. 
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other anions. This point bears upon the stability of the fluorine/phosphate ratio 
mentioned above, which was suggested by Carnot and utilized by Oakley. 

We have no extensive experimental data based on either living or archaeological 
material to indicate what statistical variation, if any, exists normally in the fluo- 
rine/phosphate ratio. However, we do have data available with respect to the 
calcium/phosphate ratio which might possibly undergo fluctuations in a manner 
similar to the fluorine/phosphate ratio. Indeed, we might expect the former to be 
more stable than the latter. As stated by Neuman and Neuman, the calcium/phos- 
phate ratio for apatite would be 1.67.'* In fact however, different apatites have 
shown ratios varying from 1.3 to 2.0 even though they all exhibit the x-ray diffrac- 
tion pattern of apatite. The calcium/phosphate ratio of whole bone is considerably 
higher. For fresh beef bone we have found it to be approximately 2.50.'° We have 
examined several specimens of fossil bone from approximately forty sites widely 
located in the United States. The calcium/phosphate ratios tend on the whole to 
remain at the high level indicated for fresh beef bone but at the same time display 
considerable individual variation within each site. For example, twenty-four femurs 
from site Sac-6, in California, gave a mean ratio of 2.23 with a range of 1.76 to 
2.64 and a standard deviation of + 0.181. The mean values of at least ten speci- 
mens each from nineteen sites of central California showed a range of 2.23 to 3.43. 
Similar sampling from the following sites gave the indicated mean values: seven 
sites from the Santa Barbara area, 2.53 to 3.35; four sites from New Mexico and 
Arizona, 2.68 to 3.34; three sites from upper New York state, 2.55 to 2.61 and 
two sites from Kentucky, 2.12 to 2.19. The over-all range of the mean values is 
2.12 to 3.43. It is evident that even a relatively fixed ratio such as that between cal- 
cium and phosphate can vary widely and unpredictably in archaeological material. 
It is therefore necessary to examine with very great care the more labile ratio of 
fluorine and phosphate. 

Neuman and Neuman say very explicitly that there are not one but three 
methods whereby an ion such as fluoride could theoretically become attached to 
the hydroxyl-apatite lattice. One is the method just discussed whereby fluoride 
substitutes for hydroxyl or some other cation substitutes for calcium. The second 
possibility which has not yet been completely explored depends upon the fact that 
numerous apatite molecules both in bone and minerals are defective in the sense 
that the structure is not complete and ionic vacancies may exist. It is possible for 
fluoride or some other ion to fill such a vacancy without substituting for an ion 
which is already present. Thirdly, some type of surface attachment—but not a true 
chemical bonding—is very common. Whether or not this be termed adsorption in 

14 Neuman and Neuman, 1958, p. 41. 15 Cook, 1951, and unpublished data, 
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the strict sense, in its kinetics the process resembles adsorption closely. It has been 
observed that the radioactive uptake of phosphate and carbonate follows an 
exponential curve such as one would anticipate with a purely surface phenomenon. 

In addition to the uncertainty of the exact mode of union of fluoride with the 
apatite crystal there still exists the possibility of combination between fluoride and 
other substances present in bone. This possibility has been brought clearly to light 
by the work of Baud '® who has shown with x-ray diffraction patterns that the varia- 
tion of what is known as the c/a ratio with increasing fluoride concentration is much 
greater in bone than would be predicted from the behavior of pure hydroxyapatite. 
Assuming Baud’s results to be valid, we must predicate some type of combination 
of fluorine in bone which does not exist in the pure mineral. 

Apart from the evidence just cited, it is general knowledge that fluorine can 
combine directly, under the proper conditions of hydrogen ion concentration, with 
the calcium ion to form the insoluble salt known as fluorite and with silicates to 
form various fluosilicates. Such compounds if present in bone would increase the 
apparent fluorine content when entire bone is analyzed. Presence of such extraneous 
compounds would also alter the apparent fluorine/phosphate ratio. 

It appears therefore that the mode of fluorine combination in whole bone is by 
no means finally established on a firm theoretical basis. Consequently, analyses of 
bone for fluorine content must be accepted provisionally as representing a purely 
empirical procedure. 

Ill 

Of the factors existing in the soil environment the one which exerts the great- 
est influence on the availability and uptake of fluorine is the concentration of 
fluorine in that portion of the soil having contact with the bone. This factor has 
been recognized by all investigators interested in fossilization and dating but to 
our knowledge none of them has ever made a thorough study of the problem. 
The mineralogists and soil chemists have made a few contributions. For a general 
discussion of the occurrence of fluorine on the surface of the earth reference may 
be made to the monographs of Clarke and Washington and Rankama and 
Sahama."" For treatments of fluorine content of soils in particular we refer to the 
papers of Mitchell and Edman and of Robinson and Edgington.'* According to 
Clarke and Washington the lithosphere to the depth of ten miles contains an 
average of 290 ppm of fluorine. However, the variation from place to place is 
great. Initially fluorine is derived from the mineral contained in rock. The most 





16 Baud, 1956. 
17 Clarke and Washington, 1924; Rankama and Sahama, 1950. 
18 Mitchell and Edman, 1945; Robinson and Edgington, 1946. 
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common form in which the element is found is fluorite (calcium fluoride). An- 
other form of naturally occurring fluorine is as fluorapatite. In this connection it 
should be noted that chlorine may also substitute for the hydroxyl ion in the 
apatite lattice and that, whereas the fluoride substitution predominates in acidic 
rocks, the chloride ion substitution predominates in basic rocks. 

A great many soils, particularly in regions of archaeological interest, are de- 
rived not directly from igneous rock but from sedimentary rock and geologically 
recent alluviation. This fact makes even more important the finding that the clay 
minerals, particularly those derived from mica, have an unusually high fluorine 
content. In six samples of clay Robinson and Edgington found fluorine present in 
a range of 300 to 7400 ppm with an average of 3730 ppm. A further extensive 
reservoir of fluorine is the oceans. Thompson and Taylor determined the mean 
value of fluorine in sea water to be 1.0 to 1.4 parts per million and the bottom mud 
is stated by Rankama and Sahama to contain 1.10 grams per ton.*® 

Variations of fluorine content of soils has been studied, particularly by Rob- 
inson and Edgington who analyzed one hundred thirty-seven samples from thirty 
profiles taken from an equal number of localities throughout the United States. 
Their results show a range from a trace to 7070 ppm with a mean value for 
surface soils of 292 ppm. As an example of surface variation may be cited their 
data for four New Jersey soils which contained re3pectively 44, 66, 114, 150 ppm 
of fluorine. They found a consistent variation wherein fluorine content increased 
with depth. For instance, to a depth of forty inches a Maury silt loam from Ash- 
wood, Tennessee, varied in fluorine content from 290 to 7070 ppm. Comparable 
figures for a Frederick silt loam from Fairfield, Virginia, is 145 to 1305 ppm and 
for a Greenville sandy loam from Pretoria, Georgia, is 28 to 184 ppm. It should 
be emphasized that the profiles here considered do not involve material geological 
age differences throughout the depths analyzed. It will be evident from these data 
alone, which are technically completely reliable, that the exact position of a bone 
in the soil is going to be of considerable significance with respect to the amount of 
fluorine accumulated. 

Irrespective of the absolute quantity of fluorine in a given horizon, the amount 
accumulated by an interred bone will be contingent upon a series of physical and 
chemical factors which operate with respect to both the bone and the soil. For 
convenience they may be divided into the categories of physical and chemical. 
Under physical factors we would include, principally, temperature and water 
relations. Under chemical factors we would consider the elementary and ionic 
composition of the bone-soil system. Temperature and moisture act at least in part 

19 Thompson and Taylor, 1933; Rankama and Sahama, 1950, pp. 756 ff. 
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to control the over-all weathering process which determines not only the develop- 
ment of the soil but also the condition of the bone itself. Both temperature and 
moisture exert direct influence on the organic portion of the buried bone in that 
they control the rate of decomposition and thus make the mineral component 
accessible to fluorine. Reaction rates are directly dependent on temperature and 
obviously a high temperature will induce organic decomposition more rapidly 
than will a low temperature. The presence of a minimal quantity of water is 
necessary for any reaction to occur. These considerations are at the basis of the 
universal observation that a buried bone disintegrates with great rapidity in a hot 
wet climate and much more slowly in a cool dry climate. There are, in addition, 
certain specific conditions pertaining particularly to moisture which determine the 
degree of fluoridation of a bone. For example, a semiannual vertical movement 
of soil-water such as may occur in a Mediterranean climate may induce accumula- 
tion of silica or calcium salts which will block the penetration of fluorine as 
discussed above. If a bone is located in a well drained soil with a wet climate there 
may be continuous leaching of the bone such that its entire framework will be 
disintegrated. 

As far as the inorganic portion is concerned the facility and rapidity with which 
apatite may be altered, removed, or substituted will depend upon the same factors, 
for the process of hydrolysis, oxidation, and carbonation which are at the basis of 
all weathering will depend in large measure upon temperature and moisture. At 
this point the significance of the time factor becomes apparent. The processes 
which we are considering, i.e., organic decomposition and alteration of inorganic 
crystal structure, require loug periods for consummation under ordinary climatic 
conditions. It is apparent that the physical and chemical state of the bone as we 
dig it up represents the resultant of climatic forces operating over centuries or 
millenia. If climatic conditions have changed materially during this interval, not 
only the velocity but the very direction of chemical changes within the bone may 
have altered. For a complete description of the status of fluorine accumulation in 
a given bone the complete history of a specimen should be known. Naturally this 
is extremely difficult if not impossible in practice. 

For purposes of discussion let us assume a constant temperature and adequate 
moisture. The factors which then determine penetration and accumulation of 
fluorine are the sum total of the chemical characteristics of the soil. To appreciate 
these properly would require an extended treatise on the organic and physical 
chemistry of soils. Of these there are many available to the reader. For present 
purposes it will be adequate to mention two chemical parameters: free ions in 
general and the hydrogen ion in particular. The interchange of ions is fundamental 
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to the process of fossilization. The nature of the interchange is determined by the 
chemical character of the particular soil matrix. The ions of greatest significance 
are the following—cations: calcium, sodium, potassium, and ammonium; and 
anions: carbonate, phosphate, and fluoride. The kinetics of interchange and the 
degree to which fluoride will become substituted in the apatite crystal or some 
other bone component will depend upon the particular ionic balance in the soil 
being studied. 

The enormous complexity of these relationships may be appreciated by con- 
sidering a paragraph written by Neuman and Neuman.” After citing experi- 
mental data concerning the kinetics of calcium and phosphate interchange in 
crystals of various synthetic apatites they remark (italics ours): “The problems 
imposed by the responsiveness of the crystals to the conditions in their fluid en- 
vironment render it difficult to evaluate and compare different studies of ion 
exchange in hydroxyapatite preparations and impossible to compare them quan- 
titatively with bone mineral. The amounts of exchangeable calcium and phosphate 
are determined not only by the solid phase but also by the conditions under which 
the exchange measurements are made: », pH, Ca/P ratio, solid-to-solution ratio, 
Ca*’/HsO' ratio and temperature.” Neuman and Neuman are referring to calcium 
and phosphate. Similar considerations apply to fluoride. 

For our purposes we may note briefly three points. First the above quoted re- 
marks apply strictly only to the apatite crystal. An entirely different set of com- 
plexities arises when we try to decipher the part played by the organic matter. 
Second, the experimental work performed by the bone chemists has been directed 
almost exclusively toward elucidating the living blood-bone system. The archaeol- 
ogist or the fossil bone chemist is interested in the soil-bone system where, unlike 
the relatively reproducible blood-bone complex, no two chemical environments in 
nature are identical. Third, recent work has made it clear that the interaction of 
fluoride with the bone mineral involves the movement of the ion into the interior 
of the crystal lattice where it participates in intracrystalline exchange with hydroxyl 
ion. This exchange is extremely sensitive to the hydrogen ion concentration. At a 
high pH, say 9.0 or above, the amount of fluoride combined is reduced drastically. 
At a low pH, on the acid side of neutrality the fluoride uptake is much accel- 
erated.** The intimate mechanism of this phenomenon has not yet been made fully 
clear but the consequences for the fluorine dating method are obvious. The 
quantity of fluorine accumulated in a bone is heavily conditioned by the acidity or 
alkalinity of the soil. 





20 Neuman and Neuman, 1958, p. 80. 
21 See idem, p. 98. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF 
PRINCE PAUL OF WURTEMBERG, YEAR 1850 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES UPSON CLARK 


FOREWORD 


NE of the most interesting of the foreign travellers who visited the United 

States during the first half of the 19th century was Prince Paul of Wur- 
temberg. Although educated for a military career, he became keenly interested in 
Science and resigned his commission to study botany and zodlogy under such 
famous instructors as Gay-Lussac, Cuvier, Jussien, and Hay. 

His first voyage began in 1822 and lasted until 1824. He sailed from Hamburg 
to New Orleans where he received a passport from Captain William Clark for 
travel up the Missouri River and to the Rocky Mountains. Some of the results of 
this expedition were published in journal form in 1835 in Stuttgart: “Erste Reise 
nach dem Nordlichen Amerika in den Jahren 1822 bis 1824,” Paul Wilhelm 
Friedrich, Herzog von Wurtemberg. 

In 1828, he wrote a book on this journey, “Trip to North America in the 
Years 1822, 1823 and 1824.” Only one copy was ever printed. This is now in the 
Huntington library in San Marino, California. 

He returned to the United States in 1829, “unattended except by a hardy 
hunter and master of woodcraft.” At St Louis he again obtained a passport from 
Captain Clark to visit the Indian country in the north. He went as far as the 
Mandan villages. He kept a complete journal of this trip which he prepared for 
publication. 

He again visited the United States from 1839 to 1841 and for a fourth time 
from 1849 to 1856. His final trip was in 1857 and 1858. 

On his fourth expedition, he travelled through Texas and across Mexico to 
Acapulco, then by sea to San Pedro and Los Angeles and up the coast to Sutter’s 
Fort near Sacramento, where he was a guest for some time of the famous Swiss 
settler. He returned by way of Panama to New Orleans and thence to St Louis. 
From here he travelled up the Missouri to the Platte, following the North Platte 
on the Oregon trail, being accompanied by the artist Mollhausen. 

Prince Paul kept detailed journals on all of his trips. The 1839-1841 expedition 
and the two succeeding were combined in a single manuscript volume which he 
had prepared for publication. While still engaged in this task he died, and his 


son, Maximilian, busy with his own expeditions, had the manuscripts placed in 
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custody of the royal library in Stuttgart. Here they remained unseen and for- 
gotten until the German archivist Friedrich Bauser discovered them in 1929. 

This fact came to my attention soon after. At about this same time Gen 
Charles G. Dawes gave a sum of money to the Bureau of American Ethnology 
for the purpose of conducting research in the archives of Europe. I commissioned 
Dr Charles Upson Clark to carry out this project, and among other things sug- 
gested that he visit Stuttgart in order to examine the Prince Paul material. This 
he was able to do in March of 1937, when he found that Dr Bauser had recently 
died. A Dr Gaub was then librarian. He turned over to Dr Clark the fifteen 
bound notebooks of Prince Paul’s 1849-51 expedition, comprising 1238 manuscript 
pages, but was unable to find those of the earlier journey to the Northwest. 

The ethnological collections, consisting of skin tipis, paintings on buffalo hide, 
costumes, feather work, weapons, etc., were also in the Museum, and the Mollhau- 
sen drawings as well. Dr Heinrich Fischer, the director, gave permission to have 
microfilms made, but unfortunately we could not get the necessary funds at the 
time and proposed to do this later. 

The unhappy sequel to this promising beginning is that negotiations were 
interrupted by the outbreak of World War II. During the course of the war the 
Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart was completely bombed out and the Prince Paul 
material destroyed. As far as I am aware, all that remains of the later accounts are 
the excerpts made by Dr Clark. 

The following are taken from the journals of the 1849-51 expedition. The 
translations into English were made by Dr Clark. 

M. W. STIRLING 


THE INDIANS ABOUT SUTTER’S ESTABLISHMENT 
ON THE SACRAMENTO RIVER IN THE SUMMER OF 1850 


It is not Hok Indians? alone who work as farmhands for Mr Sutter, but also 
redskins from outside, like Kosumé, Yuba, Willi, Kulus, indeed even a few Scho- 
Schéné or Snake Indians, who followed him down out of the mountains. One of 
these Snake Indians was a very bright fellow and reminded me of the B. Char- 
boneau* who followed me to Europe in 1823 and whose mother was a Scho- 
Sché-né. Early one morning I visited with my host the nearby Indian village. In 
the village whose round vaulted huts of dried clay were dug down about 4 feet 
below the ground level and in shape are not unlike those of the Mandans, I found 

1 Judging from the vocabulary, these were a division of the Maidu. In early days the Sutter 
establishment was frequently referred to as the Hock ranch. 


2 This is Baptiste Charbonneau, the son of Sacajawea. On the Lewis and Clark expedition 
she carried him as an infant to the Pacific. 
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both sexes entirely unclothed, the men mostly occupied with quite an original 
game, with which these savages often while away the entire day, and may get 
greatly excited. It consists in this: the players sit opposite one another holding 
short wooden sticks or bunches of hay and take turns tossing them into the air 
and catching them, during which they gesticulate and shout incessantly. The 
women are much more industrious and spin thread which they prepare by soaking, 
pounding and cleaning into hemp, the stalks either of the Mun-mut, an Artemisia, 
or the Sék-ka, Urtica utilis, the fibrous industrial plants of California. These 
plants, especially the nettle, furnish an unusually fine and silky yarn, of which I 
brought along a considerable supply, together with the instruments utilized. Out of 
this yarn they know how to weave products which are very firm and strong. Further- 
more they make use of grass-stalks to make watertight baskets, to which I will 
return shortly. These Indians are rarely clothed; even young girls and women go 
around in the innocent state of nature. Here and there I saw an occasional woman 
who wore about her hips a sort of apron made of grass-stalks hanging down which 
were not unlike those of the women of Sennaar in Central Africa or the Nubians. 
Men and women are often painstakingly tattooed, and the latter frequently wear 
thick wooden plugs in their ear-lobes, like the Botoneden and Coroados.* As they 
possess the art of spinning thread of different strength, they have both coarse and 
fine weaves and woven stuff, out of which they prepare cloaks and shirts, which 
however (as well as European cloth, calico, chintz, etc.) they only wear at special 
festivities or when they visit White people’s dwellings; but then they are overlaid 
and decorated with all they possess and their vanity leads them to paint their faces 
with every possible color in the most grotesque fashion. Their weapons consist of 
spears with iron or bone points, battle-axes, knives, bows and arrows. The bows, like 
those of the mountain Indians, are generally tightened on the back with a thick 
back-tendon of some large mammal. The bow-string is a tightly wound catgut. 
The arrows, like those of the North American Indians, are trimmed with buzzard 
feathers, and with iron points, and they also have hunting and war arrows tipped 
with flint or occasionally obsidian which they can only get by trade with the 
mountain Indians. Besides the animal food provided by their hunting and fishing, 
or the grasshoppers and beetle grubs, they utilize the roots of some edible plants 
like the bulbs of the California leek [wild onion?] and of Psoralia esculenta or 
tuberosa, the seeds of some grass unknown to me, and of an Orobus, a wild bulrush 
[tule?]}. Their chief food, however, consists of the acorns of the Fremont oak, 
Quercus edulis or Fremontii, and the seeds of the large California pine, Pinus 
Lambertiana. The former is called Otak or Uti, the latter Hai. These acorns or 


3 These are two Brazilian tribes living in the Amazon basin. 
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pine nuts are powdered fine and stirred up with water poured into a water-tight 
basket; then red hot stones are tossed into the broth and this is stirred until it boils, 
whereupon they add some grease or marrow-fat, and sometimes dried and pounded 
grasshoppers are mixed in with the powder. I was unable to get any particularly 
good flavor out of this dish. Close around the clay huts of the Hok Indians, in the 
sandy dunes on which the village lay, a large colony of gophers [ground squirrels } 
had established their burrows. These spermophile were on a quite intimate footing 
with the Indians, but quite the opposite with us strangers, for they withdrew to 
their holes on catching sight of us. The Hok Indians are quite a good-natured 
tribe of humans and are very useful to the farm manager and are also protected 
and indulged by Mr Sutter. They are not Christians, but once settled down and 
under suitable instruction, particularly of Herrnhuth [Moravian United Brethren } 
missionaries, could easily be civilized. The injustices and violence with which they 
have been treated by the squatters and vagabonds with whom unfortunately Cali- 
fornia abounds, has much embittered these harmless creatures against the Anglo- 
Saxon race, although the great majority of the Americans, like any other people, 
do not deserve to be condemned for the misdeeds of a few scoundrels. Recently 
indeed the more respectable share of the American people have had recourse to 
most severe measures to protect the redskins from the barbarous treatment at the 
hands of roving rowdies. I collected a few words in the Hok and Kosumé lan- 


guages and reproduce them here as accurately as my ear could catch them: 





Hok Kosumé* 


Father Té Op-pa 

Mother Na, Ta-ta Ut-ka, A-iin-ka 
Son A-iin-ka 
Daughter Hi A-i-ka 

Clay hut Koo-za 

Horse aka Cavall {Spanish} 
Ox Paa-ga 

Bison Ku-schi 

Bear |. pe ap-pa Orsché motté 
Antelope Ha-lo 

Pa Beaver Hénit 

Hair Mun, Mon 
Stag (Hirsch: elk?) U-ja 

Snake Ua-jalé 

Nose Huk 
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Eye 
Hand 
Foot 
Tooth 
Ear 
Tongue 
Eat 

Swim 
Fire 
Water 
Sun 
Moon 
Stars 
Lasso 
Fish 
River 
Oak 

Pine 

Pine nut 
Woman’s apron 
Necklace 
Moccasin 
Rug 
Spear 
Bow 
Arrows 
Thread 
Basket 
Poison sumac 
Asclepias 
Clematis 
Utah oak 
Acorn 
Grapevine 
Vetch 
Artemisia 
Nettle 


Oué-lan 
Maa 

Pai 
Za-iiad 
Borno 
Denn 

Pép 

Piéd 
Huggum? 
Mom 
Ok-ko 
Pok 
Piat-scha-scha 
U-koi 
Ma-goi 
Sé-oiidit 
Tscha 
Nuc 

Hai 

Mala 

Ha wat 
Pai-tu 
Tshii 
Jum-scha 
Panda 
Oja 
Jurscha 
O-ua-tar 
Tschi-dok 
Rok 
Toim-schwa 
Otok 

Uti 
Tor-losch 
Oua-zak 
Mun-mut 


Sek-ka 


Hin 

E-k6 
Lu-ko-mé 
Cot 
A-lok 
Nebet 
Zamai 
Alne 
Zo-k6-sé 
Kik 

Hik 
Romé 
Hollo-ke 
Lik-tak 
Pa 
Ua-cha-zé 
Ala-i-a 
Satkée 


Heta 
Hoot 
Solome 
Lek-ka 
Hot-schii 
Tun-tka 
Hau-lé 
Sist-zé 


Lut-schi 





4 Apparently a Miwok tribe or town providing the present designation of Cosumnes River. 
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From these few words, which I owe to the kind offices of Mr Sutter, partly 
through his own understanding of the Indian language, partly through his bring- 
ing in the brightest Indians of both tribes and questioning them in my presence, 
one can note that these languages, especially the Kosumé, are not bad-sounding. 

Here in a few words I will mention the Indian tribes I came to know during 
my stay in the year 1850, which still at that time lived along the affluents of the 
Joaquin and the Sacramento Rivers; I would note however that these are only 
such tribes as did not live about the old Spanish missions, but such as were in- 
dependent under the Spanish régime, to the best of my knowledge. Along the 
affluents of the Rio San Joaquin lived the Mariposas, Toulemes, Mekolemes, and 
Kosumes or Wallagomne Indians, from 37° 30’ to 38° 40’ N. Between the sources 
of the Rio Americano, Yuba, Plumas and the San Sacramento River, thus from 
38° 50’ to 39° 50’ N. and enclosed between the Sierra Nevada and the Sacra- 
mento, the Tanki, Tomp-scha, Bubi, Boga, Deit-schera, Kuikui, Lo-cla-ma and 
O-lala-bai Indians, between the Plumas and the Sacramento the Hok and Yuba; 
and west and north of the Sacramento in the level land and the mountains which 
separate this river from the Trinidad, the wild and still entirely uncivilized Willi 
and Kullus tribes. I could learn nothing about these latter Indians except that they 
are predatory and warlike tribes who harry the settlements along the Trinidad, and 
especially endanger the recent settlements by their frequent raids. The other 
Indians settled around Bodega Bay, a very friendly folk, have gone back into the 
interior since the withdrawal of the Russians, and seem to stand on no specially 
intimate footing with the Americans who are settled there. Around the high 
snow-peak Schasté, whose outliers are covered with thick forests, there live likewise 
wild Indians who are little known. . . . 


MEETING WITH COMANCHE INDIANS ON THE WAY TO DURANGO 


[In the late winter of 1850, Prince Paul had gone inland from the Laguna de 
los Caymanes, north of Parras and northeast of Mapimi, and was on the plateau 
at about 7000 feet altitude. } 

In the southwest appeared the pointed peak of San Gil, rising some 5-600 feet 
out of the plain. . . . When I had almost reached the upper edge of the valley, 
I had a strange surprise. Round about the glowing trunk of a dried Inua were 
sitting six brown figures, crouching down, naked except for white “Mitassen”® 
decorated with tufts of human hair and horse-hair, obliquely striped, and quite 
similar to those of the Pawnees. They wore red or blue aprons, loin cloths and 
mocassins, and had long hair stuck together in pigtails which hung down below 


5 Leggings, from the French patois mitasse, here given a German plural ending. 
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their belts. They were Comanches. All were painted red and white, and tattooed 
over the whole body. They had armlets of silver or other metal and the usual ear 
pendants of porcelain and silver rings, and necklaces either of glass beads or the 
seeds of a leguminous plant (Sophona speciosa?) or teeth, around their necks. 
They were armed with bows of yellowwood (Maclurea aurantiaca), arrows, 
spears, which were covered with red cloth and decorated with raven feathers along 
the shaft, bowie-knives in Indian silk, lassoes of buffalo or horsehair, and toma- 
hawks which either had the axe-blade fastened into the side, or consisted of a 
buffalo bone provided with a thick stone at the end. It would have been impossible 
to distinguish these Indians from Pawnees or Arapahos, if it were not that in their 
thick hair, on the crown of their heads, a long pigtail hung down which was 
adorned with broad round silver disks, of which there might be from 12 to 20 on 
a braid. Furthermore, they had also feathers of owls and other birds of prey in 
their hair, as well as bits of iron and flint arrowheads. They had besides blankets 
of woolen stuff, Mexican serapes, buffalo robes and beautifully tanned and finely 
worked and painted snow-white antelope leather robes. Of all the Indians I had 
hitherto seen, as regards their features, their height and their way of bridling and 
saddling their horses, I found the most speaking likeness between these Comanches 
and the Arikaras. I naturally presumed that these were only the vanguard of a 
larger force. In any case their great nonchalance was striking, and showed at the 
least an incredible disdain for their opponents, in thus camping alone in a spot 
which was only a few leagues distant from a settlement of several hundred people. 
Anyhow, they did not allow themselves to be worried. We.got all our weapons in 
readiness and I quite simply rode past them without apparently bothering myself 
about them, and up the next slope. There the whole plain again stretched out 
before me, and I saw no riders. The country was too bare for any considerable 
body to lie hidden, and was also not such as would give Indians a chance to attack. 
After securing my wagons in an open spot, I went with Ries, both of us well 
armed, back to the Indians, carrying some tobacco, cinnabar, glass beads, porcelain 
plugs, and a few knives, and without further ado went right up to the Indians. 
They were mostly handsome young fellows; the oldest might be between 24 and 
26. At the start they looked at me scowlingly and seemed to find it striking that 
two palefaces should join them so unceremoniously; on the other hand they were 
doubtless able to realize at the first glance that I am no novice among redskins. 
Without further formalities I laid the presents down before them, and retired a 
few steps. One of the young Indians quite deliberately took some of the tobacco, 
stuffed his pipe with it, smoked a few puffs, and passed it about the circle. Then 
he stood up, brought me the pipe, from which I also drew a few whiffs, and then 
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Ries also. Thereupon the whole chorus stood up, and with one voice uttered the 
word “Wasehi”—Frenchman, a peace-word among them as regards the palefaces, 
for the Indian hates only the Mexican and the Yenkihi, the American, for whom 
they have in general a deadly hatred and fear. Thereupon I learned from the 
Indians by signs that they were the forerunners of a large war force which was 
operating between Mapimi and Parras, and were waiting for evening to ride over 
the plain, as they do not dare do this in the daytime, since their horses are no 
match for those of the Mexicans, which have corn in their bellies. Morning had 
overtaken them in this spot, so they had chosen that hollow. They had been ob- 
serving my wagon-train for an hour. 

When I had got an hour’s journey from our meeting-point, I met a group of 
well-mounted and well-armed Mexicans, who were escorting several young women 
and pretty girls, who were likewise mostly on mule-back. After the first courteous 
greetings, the conversation turned to the Indians, and when I mentioned my ad- 
venture, the company of young people were so panic-stricken that they all decided 
to turn back, though I pointed out to the Mexicans that a dozen men provided 
with fire-arms and fresh horses would have nothing to fear, especially as the coun- 
try would allow them to make a detour around the Indians. But this panicky fear 
had so taken possession of them, particularly the women, that I had the company 
of their cavalcade till late in the evening. 


OBSERVATIONS IN DURANGO 


In Durango, I made the acquaintance of Don José F. Ramirez, one of the most 
learned men in Mexico, not only as a legal light . . . but also as an historian. 
. . . Lam indebted to him for a quantity of important data, and I think few men 
are as well informed in Mexican history as he is. He possesses in his collection 
several fragments of Indian mummies, which were found arranged in layers in the 
caves of the Bolson de Mapimi. To judge by the skulls they do not belong to 
ancient times and are doubtless of the same peoples who rove northward into New 
Mexico, like the Comanches, Apaches and Navajos. In fact they probably are of 
the first-named who in this impenetrable corner of the earth, wedged in between 
impassable mountains in cul-de-sac valleys overgrown with the thickest of chap- 
arral, hoped they might lay their dead away without having the remains of their 
dear ones desecrated by profane hands. In any case it remains a striking fact 
that these mummies present such an analogy with Peruvian mummies of the Inca 


period, of the Cora [Coca?] tribes, which I have seen in the Lima Museum. 
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During the last days of my stay in Durango I had a chance to see half wild 
Indians® from the northern mountains of the state of Durango. These Indians 
are mostly still unbaptized, are however quite harmless and live all the time in the 
mountains, from which they only rarely come down into the plain, to sell baskets, 
mats and other such trifles. These Indians are very dark in color but are of excellent 
build and I saw some girls who could not be called ugly. In their features they 
resemble more the Coast Indians and those of California than the Plains Indians, 
who are a much higher race of men. They wear their hair hanging far down; the 
women have theirs plaited in braids. The men wore “corongos” of poor quality 
wool, with brown and black stripes, probably of their own make, and the women 
a sort of shirt. For weapons they carried clubs, knives and spears, but they are said 
to have bows, and even to poison their arrows with a corrosive sap, but I saw none. 
These Indians are acquainted with the root of an Esparta lobos or Esparta mulas, 
probably one of the Compositae, whose use is said to be of great value for poison- 
ous snake bites and scorpion (itlacran) stings. I put little weight on all these vege- 
table remedies for animal poisoning, while up to date ammonia, chlorine and iodine 
have remained the only sure antidotes within the physician’s reach. 


Wasnincton, D. C. 





6 These were possibly Tepehuanes. 





WEST INDIAN CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLACK CARIB* 
NANCIE L. SOLIEN 


INCE THE YEAR 1797 there has been living on the Caribbean coast of 

Central America a group of people known as “Black Carib.” They are the 
descendants of the Red Caribs who occupied the Lesser Antilles at the time of 
Columbus, and of Africans brought to the New World during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Taylor has outlined the history of this group in detail 
up to the time of their arrival on the Central American mainland.” These people, 
originally having landed at Trujillo, Honduras, have now spread up and down the 
coast and live in a series of towns and villages from Stann Creek, British Honduras, 
to the Black River in Honduras. 

Studies of Black Carib culture in the past have stressed its similarity to the 
Tropical Forest type of culture of their Red Carib ancestors. In fact, in Taylor’s 
opinion, “It is in its imponderable aspects that the culture of the Black Carib 
differs most from that of their Indian forbears in the Lesser Antilles, so as to 
constitute, as it were, a Negro cake composed of Amerindian ingredients.* 

The present writer conducted field work among the Black Carib from July 
1956 to July 1957. Livingston, Guatemala, was the community studied most inten- 
sively, but survey trips of one month each were made in British Honduras and the 
Republic of Honduras. During this study many striking similarities between the 
culture of the Black Caribs and that of their Negro neighbors were noted. Espe- 
cially were there resemblances to the British Honduran Creole culture.* This find- 
ing led to a comparative study of materials published on West Indian Negro 
cultures. The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the culture of the Black Carib, 

1 Materials from this article have been presented in two papers—one read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, December 1957, and the other at the 
International Congress of Americanists, July 1958. I wish to thank the Henry L. and Grace 


Doherty Foundation and the University of Michigan for grants which made the field work 
among the Black Carib possible. 

2 Douglas M. Taylor, The Black Carib of British Honduras (New York, 1951), pp. 15-27. 

3 Idem, p. 143. Also see Eduard Conzemius, Ethnographical Notes on the Black Carib 
(Garif) (American Anthropologist, vol. 30, pp. 183-205, 1928). 

4 The term “Creole” as used here with respect to British Honduras refers to any person 
born in the Colony of Negro or mixed-Negro blood. This is the meaning currently attached to 
the term in the Colony itself. Although no studies of British Honduran culture have been pub- 
lished, the writer’s own observations there indicate that it is similar in many ways to the cultures 
of other Negro groups in the Caribbean, especially in areas which are or have been British colonies. 
On the other hand, it does seem to exhibit many distinctive characteristics and would form an 
excellent field for study. 
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though differing in many ways from that of other New World Negroes, never- 
theless should be considered as a variant of West Indian Negro culture. It will 
also demonstrate that the most probable sources of the West Indian traits in Carib 
culture were the non-Carib Negro groups living on the coastline of Central Amer- 
ica during the nineteenth century. In other words, the evidence indicates that the 
Black Carib were more similar, both racially and culturally, to the Red Carib 
upon their arrival on the mainland than they are at the present time. 

The groups with which the Black Carib have been compared here are the rural 
Creole of British Honduras, the Haitians and Trinidadians as reported by Hersko- 
vits, and Jamaica as studied by Beckwith and Henriques.° In addition, historical 
accounts of the customs of slaves during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in the various West Indian islands have been drawn upon freely. 

In the realms of economics and social organization there are great similarities 
throughout the Caribbean, including the Black Carib area. Wage labor, whether 
on plantations, road-building gangs, loading bananas, etc., has high prestige value, 
and is generally sought by most men, even though the work is often of a periodic 
or seasonal nature. Among the Black Carib horticulture has been traditionally 
women’s work, the men assisting with clearing and burning, but in recent years 
many men have become small farmers. They grow crops different from those of 
the women, and usually sell the greater portion of their yield. The most important 
of these crops are rice, beans, coconuts (for copra), and formerly, bananas. All of 
these are products which enter into the national economies of the countries in 
which the Caribs live. 

Women, on the other hand, grow cassava, sugarcane, plantains, yams, and 
various other roots, primarily for home consumption or local sale. Here, as else- 
where in the West Indies, the woman has exclusive right to her own earnings. 

Fishing, formerly one of the main bases of the Carib economy, is still important, 
but now tends to be done either by specialists or by other men at irregular times 
when they have nothing else to do or when the fish are said to be plentiful and 
biting. Women do not fish, but they play an important role in distribution, since 
they preserve the fish by salting and drying, after which they carry them to market. 

Home industries, especially dressmaking done by women and tailoring by men, 
contribute greatly to the domestic economy. Both sexes, but especially men, tend 
to dress in fashions copied from certain segments of the Negro population in the 


5 Melville J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York, 1937); Melville J. Herskovits 
and Frances S. Herskovits, Trinidad Village (New York, 1947); Martha Warren Beckwith, 
Black Roadways (Chapel Hill, 1929); Fernando M. Henriques, Family and Colour in Jamaica 
(London, 1953). 
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United States. Many Carib men have traveled to New Orleans, New York, San 
Francisco, and other United States ports while working on steamships. From these 
places they have brought back articles of clothing which have then been copied by 
their less fortunate brethren. For everyday wear, however, the women still use a 
one-piece smock-like dress over which is worn a full gathered skirt. On their heads 
they invariably wear a cotton cloth knotted at the nape of the neck and/or a wide- 
brimmed straw hat. All of these clothes, except the straw hats, are made locally 
and follow patterns which bear a close resemblance to those worn in other parts of 
the Caribbean. They are quite different from the clothing worn by mestizo peasants 
in Central America. 

Basketmaking, woodworking, and canoe-building are all men’s specialty occu- 
pations. Basketry items still manufactured include the water-tight pataki, or 
travel-basket, also made by the Creoles of British Honduras. Presses and sifters 
used in processing the bitter manioc into cassava cakes are obviously of Tropical 
Forest origin, but it is interesting to note that certain West Indian Negroes also 
adopted this equipment.® Beckwith noted the manufacture of fishtraps in Jamaica 
which she likened to those of the Tropical Forest Carib illustrated by Roth.” The 
Black Carib still make these fishtraps today. Woodworkers make mortars and 
pestles for grinding plantains and husking rice, as well as various bowls and 
troughs, all of which have their counterparts among the Creole of British 
Honduras. 

The manufacture of dug-out canoes has now also become specialists’ work, 
the methods employed and the finished products being undistinguishable from 
the industry among the Creoles, and similar to those described by Beckwith.® 

The present-day family form among the Black Carib shows all the characteris- 
tic traits noted by investigators in other areas in the West Indies. Within the 
household consanguineal ties are far more important than affinal. Marital rela- 
tionships are unstable and primarily consensual, though in later years couples may 
be joined in legal marriage as a means of gaining prestige within the community. 
A strong emphasis on the maternal kin, continued association of the children with 
the mother after divorce or separation, plus adoption of children for economic 
reasons, generally by some member of the mother’s kindred, are all common fea- 
tures of this organization. 

Another institution prominent throughout the Negro Caribbean is that known 
as the “caretaker” system.” In this, a young child is sent to live with a family of 

6 Charles Kingsley, At Last: a Christmas in the West Indies (London, 1887). 


7 Beckwith, op. cit., p. 30. 
8 Ibid. 9 Herskovits and Herskovits, op. cit., p. 290. 
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higher social position and greater means, exchanging its services for food, shelter, 
education, and other advantages which its own family could not provide. In most 
cases, if not all, the host family is non-Carib and non-Negro. 

Carib religious beliefs and rituals stem from at least three general traditions— 
the African, the European, and the American Indian. This statement, of course, 
can be made concerning most or nearly all peoples living in Latin America today. 
However, the religion of any local group usually shows a predominance of one 
of these traditions over the others. Among the Carib there is no good reason to 
doubt that the African is the most important. There is great emphasis on the im- 
portance of the family ancestors, although Taylor believes that the cult which 
surrounds this may have been as typical of the Island Arawaks as of Africa.’® 
However, Coehlo has recently pointed out resemblances between Black Carib 
rituals and those of Negroes in Brazil."* 

Customs surrounding death correspond almost exactly to those described in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Honduras.’* As soon as the death is announced 
relatives and friends begin to gather at the home of the deceased. Wailing begins 
then and continues throughout the first night wake. At this and again on the ninth 
night after death, the friends and relatives keep vigil by praying, singing, dancing, 
playing games such as checkers, forfeits, and bingo, and listening to stories of 
the Anansi type. Refreshments are served several times during the night, gifts of 
food, rum, and coffee having been brought by the guests. 

Christianity, among the Black Carib universally Roman Catholicism, has had 
a great effect on ritual and custom, though these still retain a flavor of non- 
Christian sources. For example, masses for the dead are as important as elsewhere 
in Catholic America, but they are given at irregular intervals and usually in re- 
sponse to dreams in which the dead ancestors request such rites. 

The belief in and practice of obeah, or black magic, are of vital concern to 
most Black Caribs today. Significant also is the fact that the term “obeah” itself 
is in general usage among them. Most deaths are attributed to the magic of 
obeah-men, whose services have been purchased by some enemy of the deceased. 
In addition to causing death, magic may have an effect on the course of a love affair, 
the well-being of one’s crops, one’s animals, etc. 

There is also a belief in spirits, both of the dead and those of the “bush.” 
Although such beliefs are so widespread both in Africa and in the New World 

10 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 140-142. 

11 Ruy Galvao de Andrade Coelho, The Black Carib of Honduras: a Study in Accultura- 
tion (Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1955). 

12 Beckwith, op. cit., pp. 78-84; Herskovits and Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 134-141; The 
Honduras Almanack (Belize, 1830), p. 17. 
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that it is impossible to trace their exact provenience, there are a number of parallels 
between Carib culture and other West Indian cultures. For example, the Black 
Caribs paint an indigo cross (using household bluing) on the forehead of infants 
to ward off evil spirits. Beckwith reports the identical custom in Jamaica.’ Al- 
though fear of the evil eye is undoubtedly European in origin, the Caribs have a 
preventive measure not generally found among the mestizo peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica. A charm consisting of a closed fist with the thumb inserted between the index 
and middle fingers is worn, commonly incorporated into a bracelet. Pierson notes 
the same charm worn for the same purpose among Negroes in Brazil.’* 

It is in the realms of folk-lore, music, and dancing that the most specific re- 
semblances to the West Indies may be seen. Thus, as Taylor has mentioned, the 
proverbs, riddles, and folk-tales nearly all have themes identical to those recorded 
in Trinidad, Guadaloupe, Martinique, and elsewhere.'® Folk-tales are now gen- 
erally told only at wakes by men who specialize in this art. 

Music is an integral part of their life, and one encounters a number of types 
of songs and dance, each appropriate for a different occasion. Work songs are 
sung by women as they codperate in grinding cassava or working in the fields, while 
other songs are used with drums as accompaniment in various dances. All of these 
songs have in common the element that they are comments on current happenings, 
although many of them are so old that the people no longer remember the events 
for which they were composed. They serve as moral instruction, as a form of social 
control, and as a means of broadcasting the latest events. 

One of the most popular dances is that called punta. This is performed pri- 
marily at wakes, and appears to be very similar to the “plays” described by early 
writers among the slaves.’® It is still danced in other parts of the Caribbean, though 
to the writer’s knowledge it carries the name punta only among the Caribs and the 
Creoles of British Honduras. One couple occupies the center of a ring of onlookers 
who aid the drummers’ accompaniment with singing and handclapping. The man 
and woman alternately pursue each other about the floor, at times attempting to 
get as close as possible to the other without actually touching. During the dance 
the feet move rapidly in a kind of sideways shuffle, the hips shimmy, and the arms 
are held alternately outstretched over the head, akimbo, or extended backwards. 
Occasionally a partner will drop out, leaving the other circling alone about the 





13 Idem, p. 57. 

14 Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil (Chicago, 1942), p. 257. 

15 Taylor, op. cit., p. 152. 

16 James M. Phillippo, Jamaica: its Past and Present State (Philadelphia, 1843), p. 93. 
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floor until some other person from the audience enters the circle. Often too, one 
person, usually a woman, will dance alone with no attempt to draw a partner out 
onto the floor. Although the word punta generally refers to the above complex of 
singing, dancing, and drumming, the Caribs also think of it as applying to the 
rhythm involved and to the kind of song sung in accompaniment to it. The themes 
are often derisive or critical, never naming the subject, but making his or her iden- 
tity entirely clear. Herskovits notes that in Haiti women who share the same mate 
may sing derisive songs against each other, and that these songs are referred to as 
“point.” ’* Conzemius believed it likely that the Caribs had adopted certain dance 
elements from Haiti.*® 

During the Christmas season there are a number of dances using costumes and 
masks held in the streets. Some of these have not yet been identified or linked by 
this writer to customs elsewhere, but most of them are suggestive of dances de- 
scribed in the Caribbean. The Caribs themselves have no knowledge of their origin 
or meaning. The first group to appear, about December 24, are called warin. This 
consists of a number of men dressed in costumes made of dried plantain leaves, 
with masks of papier-maché or wire-screening material. They dance in various 
houses or yards to the accompaniment of drums, receiving small amounts of money, 
a drink of rum or wine, and perhaps a bit of food in return. This type of costume 
has been described by Crowley as one of the traditional masques of the Trinidadian 
carnival.’® The type of behavior involved in this dance complex will readily be 
recognized as typical of many Negro groups in the Caribbean both during the days 
of slavery and at the present time. 

On Christmas Day, and again on January 1, another male dance group appears 
dressed in short full skirts, blouses with yokes and long full sleeves, flesh-colored 
stockings, masks, and elaborate headdresses built up something like a crown 
decorated with feathers and ribbons. Colored ribbons are also attached to the dress 
and stream out on all sides when the body is in motion. The dance has two names 
—one is wandragua, which merely means “mask,” according to Taylor.*° The 
other name, and the one more commonly used, is “John Canoe.” This is the name 
of a character widely portrayed in masked dances in Jamaica. In the 1830's 
the dance was described as follows: “. . . rapid crossings of the legs . . . ter- 





17 Herskovits, op. cit., p. 115. 

18 Conzemius, op. cit., p. 192. 

19 Daniel J. Crowley, The Traditional Masques of Carnival (Caribbean Quarterly, vol. 4, 
1954, p. 198). 

20 Taylor, op. cit., p. 7. 
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minating in a sudden stoppage.”** Although hardly a complete description, this 
is also true of the dance as performed by the Black Caribs today. 

Throughout the Christmas season there appear from time to time other per- 
formers, whom the Caribs call pia manddi. These characters always go about in 
pairs, one dressed as a man, the other as a woman with pillows placed to emphasize 
the secondary sexual characteristics. These two are thought of as clowns. The 
most important aspect of their performance is verbal, consisting of repartee de- 
signed to amuse. It is always somewhat lewd, and the accompanying actions are 
often obscene. At times they beat each other with sticks. Part of the Carnival in 
Trinidad today involves a similar character called Pierrot Grenade, though it would 
be pushing the similarity too far to say the two are identical.** 

Regardless of where the Black Caribs live today, they form a separate ethnic 
group which some social scientists might choose to call a caste. They tend to be 
endogamous, and though they mix freely with other people on many levels of daily 
intercourse, they usually prefer to return to their own group for the more intimate 
functions of life, including recreation, marriage, birth, and death. 

In spite of the outcast status which they tend to hold today, it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the Black Caribs have been placed in such a position 
throughout their residence on the Central American shore. References to the Black 
Caribs during the first century after their arrival there make frequent mention 
of their friendly relations with other ethnic groups—in particular with other Negro 
groups. 

The history of Negro occupation of the coast of Honduras goes back to the 
early sixteenth century when slaves were imported to work in the silver mines. In 
1641 a slave ship direct from Africa was lost near Cape Gracias a Dios; the pas- 
sengers escaped and settled on the coast all the way from the San Juan River to 
Trujillo.” In 1795 a group of Negroes from Santo Domingo was transported to 
Trujillo after the revolt in their country made it dangerous for them to remain 
there.** These references show that when the Black Caribs arrived on the mainland 
in 1797 it was already inhabited by numerous Negroes from various areas. In later 
years, especially during the first half of the twentieth century, thousands of 
Negroes came from all over the West Indies to work in the banana industry.”° 


21 P. M. Sheriock, West Indian Society a Century Ago (Caribbean Quarterly, vol. 2, 1954, 
p. 47). 

22 See Andrew T. Carr, Pierrot Grenade (Caribbean Quarterly, vol. 4, 1954, p. 281). 

23 Comision de Las Islas del Cisne (Tegucigalpa, 1926), p. 18. 

24 Jacques Houdaille, Negroes Franceses en America Central a fines del Siglo XVIII 
(Antropologia e Historia de Guatemala, vol. 6, 1954, p. 65). 

25 For information on this see Malcolm J. Proudfoot, Population Movements in the Carib- 
bean (Port-of-Spain, 1950). 
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It is this writer’s opinion that economic competition, among other factors, con- 
tributed toward forming the present-day situation in which the Black Caribs are 
set apart as being “different,” and therefore “inferior” to other Negro groups of 
the area. 

Another early contact which the Black Caribs made with Negroes was in British 
Honduras. As early as 1802, only five years after their arrival on the mainland, 
we know that they were making frequent trips to that colony for the purpose of 
smuggling British goods to Honduras.*° Some of them remained for longer periods 
to work in the mahogany plantations along with the Negroes who resided in British 
Honduras. In 1832 large numbers of Black Caribs left Honduras to settle perma- 
nently in the British colony after they had cooperated in an unsuccessful attempt 
by the Royalists to overthrow the Republican government in Honduras. 

Several Black Carib genealogies were collected by the writer along the northern 
coast of Honduras, as well as in Livingston, Guatemala, which indicate non-Carib 
ancestors two to three generations back—usually Negroes from Haiti, Jamaica, 
or British Honduras. In Livingston they claim that their village was founded by 
a group of Black Caribs from Trujillo led by a Haitian. Although many of the 
details of this story are fantastic and show its myth-like character, it is not alto- 
gether improbable since we know that there was a group of Negroes from Haiti 
living in Trujillo when the Caribs arrived there (see above). 

In summary, an analysis of Black Carib culture combined with the evidence 
available concerning the group’s recent history indicates that during the past 160 
years they have become more similar culturally and racially to other Negro groups 
in the Caribbean than they were at the time of their deportation from the island 
of St Vincent in the Lesser Antilles. Since the culture traits were adopted piecemeal 
from a variety of different Negro groups, their total culture resembles no one New 
World African pattern, but rather presents a configuration unique to the Black 
Carib. Nevertheless, this pattern should be considered as a variant of Afroameri- 
can, rather than American Indian culture. 

Because they have since become a more isolated in-group, if not to say a caste, 
these people have retained many traits which have changed or disappeared among 
their neighbors—traits which have generally been assumed to be strictly “Carib” 
by both Caribs and non-Caribs today. 
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26 See John Alder Burdon, ed., Archives of British Honduras (London, 1934), vol. 2, 
pp. 57, 60. Also Antonio R. Vallejo, Primer Anuario Estadistico Correspondiente al Atio de 
1889 (Tegucigalpa, 1893), p. 123, 








SOME UNEXPLOITED POSSIBILITIES IN CERAMIC ANALYSIS 
MARTIN A. BAUMHOFF ann ROBERT F. HEIZER 


N DESCRIBING the ceramic remains from the George C. Davis site in eastern 
Texas, A. D. Krieger initiated a method of analysis which, in spite of admirable 
results, has not been used by other archaeologists.’ By careful matching of sherds, 
Krieger was able to reduce a large part of his material to vessels or “vessel batches,” 
each of which he believed represented a single vessel. Of 96,000 sherds found at the 
site, 11,840, or about one-eighth, were amenable to this type of sorting, the other 
seven-eighths having no distinguishing characteristics to aid in sorting and match- 
ing. The 11,840 sherds were reduced to 5,920 vessels, and it is on these alone that 
Krieger based his technical descriptions of the Davis site ceramics. By limiting his 
attention to sherds recovered from architectural units, within which, presumably, 
each fragment found would belong to one or another of the identified vessels, 
Krieger concluded that each vessel was represented by some 10 or 11 sherds. Hence 
he could estimate that the total collection of 96,000 sherds represented between 
7,000 and 10,000 vessels. 

The advantage of Krieger’s method is that it provides a means for determining 
the total number of vessels used at a site and, additionally, as at the Davis site, 
the proportion of decorated vessels as against plain vessels used. From this one can 
make a variety of inferences regarding the functioning culture so that pottery 
analysis here becomes something more than a mere chronological device. For 
example, in a one-period site where the number of houses was known and where the 
number of pots could be calculated, one could easily determine the amount of pot- 
tery used per household.” Additionally, if the length of time of occupation were 
known, the number of pots used per capita per year could be computed. The 
American Southwest abounds in examples of single component sites and provides 
a readily available area for further investigation along these lines.* In a closed 
cave site, parts of all vessels broken during occupation should be contained in the 
deposits. Many pottery-bearing caves have been completely excavated, and these 
instances would also provide available data for the method to be tested. 

In actual practice Krieger’s method presents a number of difficulties. For one 
thing the matching procedure is a very long and tedious process. Krieger notes that 

1 Newell and Krieger, 1949, pp. 75-78. 

2 Cf. the data in Haury, 1936, pp. 93-103; Haury and Sayles, 1947, pp. 58-59; Newell and 
Krieger, 1949, p. 78. 


3 Cosgrove and Cosgrove, 1932; Gladwin, Haury, Sayles and Gladwin, 1937; Martin and 
Rinaldo, 1950; Di Peso, 1951, 1958; Martin, Rinaldo, Bluhm and Cutler, 1956; Rinaldo, 1959. 
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he worked at it sporadically “over a period of years,” so one may presume that a 
great deal of time is required to carry it through successfully. Another difficulty 
is that the sherd-by-sherd matching process presupposes complete site excavation 
or at least excavation of a large continuous area. If a single narrow stratigraphic 
trench or isolated stratipits are dug, one cannot expect to recover many sherds from 
the same vessel.* 

Perusal of a number of site reports published in the last two decades leads us 
to believe that there may be an alternative to Krieger’s matching technique which 
will produce similar results. Specifically we call attention to the possibility that a 
careful consideration of the weights of sherds recovered can give an indication of 
the total number of vessels represented in the site. In briefest terms the method 
involves determination of the average weight of various classes of pottery vessels 
and using these as measures, to reduce potsherds (by weight) to whole vessel count. 

Archaeologists only rarely present the weight of sherds recovered, evidently 
because the numbers and types of sherds provide evidence of chronology and most 
archaeologists aim primarily at the solution of chronological problems in their 
ceramic analyses.° We have, however, noted a few instances in which the weights 
of potsherds are presented in publications.™* Gifford, for example, in analyzing his 
collection from Fiji both weighed and counted sherds.* He presents both weight 
and count of sherds from a sample pit (reproduced here as Table 1), and con- 
cludes that weight is the more reliable stratigraphic indicator. He says,’ “Weigh- 
ing sherds seems to give more accurate statistical results than counting them. Acci- 
dent of the character of the paste may account for the size of, and consequently 
the number of, sherds in a given block excavated, so that the count is variable. 
But no matter how large or how small the sherds are in a given block, their total 
weight will remain the same.” *® 

4 This is one of the objections made by Ford, 1951, p. 93. See also Judd, 1954, p. 52, who 
notes, “Repeatedly we found [at Pueblo Bonito] fragments of a given vessel in two or more 
rubbish piles. . . .” 

5 Ford (1952, pp. 337-342) discusses the utility of Krieger’s vessel-count analysis for chrono- 
logical purposes. 

5a The earliest example of analysis of sherd collections by weight is that of Gamio (1922) 
who both weighed and counted sherds from excavations in the Valley of Teotihuacan. Gamio 
utilized average weight per sherd as an index of fineness of ceramics of the several periods but 
made no attempt to draw other inferences from his weight statistics. Our colleague, R. Millon, 
called this reference to our attention after this paper was in print. 

6 Gifford, 1951. 

7 Idem, p. 223. 


8 With reference to quantity per volume unit, see the discussion by Willey and McGimsey 
(1954, pp. 43 ff.) of the “Concentration Index.” 
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Having decided that weight yields the best stratigraphic results, Gifford pro- 
ceeds to ignore sherd counts and uses only sherd weights for the remainder of his 
ceramic analysis. He has continued the practice in his archaeological excavations 
in New Caledonia.° 

A few other site reports also give both weight and count of sherds. Thus Dale 
King in his report on the Nalakihu site in northern Arizona, gives both of these 
statistics."° We present his summary table here as Table 2. King also has more 


Taste 1 
Weight and number of potsherds from a pit in a Fijian 
archaeological site * 
Percentages 


Depth Weight Number Plain Incised Relief 
(in.) (oz.) Weight Number Weight Number Weight Number 


0-6 269 1,883 | 79 89 9 4 2 

6-12 177 1,271 | 80 7.5 4 2.5 
12-18 124 801 81 5 5 
18-24 208 1,510 | 82.5 g . 7 5 
24-30 210 1,710 | 76.5 13.5 7 
30-36 195 1,392 | 74.5 . 22 16 
36-42 148 798 | 47.5 \ 52 39.5 
42-48 56 269 | 49.5 50.5 40 
48-74 47 159 | 45 55 34 


Total 1,434 9,793 
* From Gifford, 1951, Table 17. The pit measured 3 by 6 feet and was in Gifford’s site 17. 

















extensive tabulations, giving absolute quantities as well as percentages, which he 
breaks down according to form class (bowls vs. jars) and provenience (rooms vs. 
refuse deposits). The decision to give his analysis by both weight and count was 
based simply on “curiosity to see how results would compare.” He concludes that, 
“It is doubtful that the extra labor involved produced results particularly 
worthwhile.” 

A similar analysis was made by Watson Smith™ of Big Hawk Valley (Ari- 
zona) collections. In this instance, as well as in those of New Caledonia, Fiji, and 
Nalakihu, no significant results were realized for the reason that the data were not 
sufficiently exploited.’* 


9 Gifford and Shutler, 1956. 10 King, 1949. 

11 Smith, 1952. 

12 Actually, King (1949, p. 110) does propose that a vessel count be derived, but fails to 
do this. We might point out that Di Peso (1958) gives all of the necessary information for such 
analysis as we propose here except weight of sherd types. 
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Taste 2 
Pottery occurrence at Nalakihu site by weight and sherd count* 
Weight (%) Number (Jo) 








FirING AND THINNING TECHNIQUES 
Fired by oxid. flame 50 
Fired by reduc. flame 50 
Oxidized—scraped 
Oxidized—paddled 
Reduced-scraped 
Reduced-paddled 
Total scraped 
Total paddled 

Wares 
Alameda Brown, Rio de Flag Series 
Prescott Gray 
Tusayan Gray, Tsegi Series 
Tusayan White 
Little Colorado White 
San Juan Orange 
San Francisco Mt Gray 
Mogollon Brown 

Types 
Verde Black-on-gray 
Moenkopi Corrugated 
Turkey Hill Red 
Walnut Black-on-white 
Flagstaff B/W 
Sunset Red 
Dogoszhi B/W 
Deadmans Gray 
Tusayan Black-on-red 
Citadel Polychrome 
Padre B/W 
Fine sand temper, Walnut decoration 
Sandy gray ware 
Wupatki B/W 
Tusayan Corrugated 
Deadmans Fugitive Red 
Coarse sand temper, shiny specks 
Walnut and Tusayan Corrugated 
Black Mesa B/W 
Tsegi Red-on-orange 
Walnut Corrugated 
Walnut and Moenkopi Corrugated 


* From King, 1949, Table 4. “'T” indicates trace quantities. 
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It is felt that the data presented by these investigators could be utilized to 
obtain an estimate of the total number of vessels represented in their excavations. 
Let us take the Nalakihu report as an example. The first problem is to determine 
the size range represented by the original vessels, which have been grouped by King 
simply as bowls and jars without any regard to weight. For present purposes we 
may divide the vessels into two size groups. 

(1) Large storage ollas. These are evidently represented in the collection by 
sherds of three pottery types—Verde Black-on-gray, Turkey Hill Red, and Sunset 
Red."* The specimens of this class illustrated are nearly spherical in shape and are 
about 18 inches in diameter. 

(2) Small jars, bowls, ladles, etc. These forms are represented by sherds of 
the remainder of the major pottery types. They are quite variable in size, ranging 
from bowls and jars 6 inches in diameter to small mugs only 2 inches in diameter, 
but all are much smaller than the large storage ollas. Let us assume for the present 
that the smaller vessels would on the average be about equal in weight to a sphere 
with a diameter of 4 inches. 

Let us further assume that the weight of a vessel would be proportional to 
its total surface (actually it would be proportional to the product of surface times 
thickness, factors easily determined by persons having access to the specimens). 
Under the foregoing assumptions the ratio of the weight of an average vessel 


of the large group to the weight of an average vessel of the small group would be 
given by the following formula (ratio of the surface areas of the large and small 
spheres) : 


2 
at = (9) = 20 
4m (2)? 
This indicates that a complete vessel of the larger group would be about 20 times 
as heavy on the average as a complete vessel of the smaller group. In the Nalakihu 
example, therefore, the sherds of Verde Black-on-gray, Turkey Hill Red, and 
Sunset Red types represent only about one-twentieth as many vessels per unit 
weight as do sherds of other types. Table 3 presents King’s data as it is given 
by him and also as adjusted by dividing the types in the large weight class by 20 
(all types with less than 5 percent weight representation in the original data are 
lumped under “Other Types”) . 

If the assumptions above are correct, then the percentage of whole vessels rep- 
resented by the sherds of each pottery type is quite different from the percentages 
derived either from weight or from sherd count. Thus the pottery types of the large 

13 King, 1949, p. 110. 
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vessels, when viewed in terms of the probable number of vessels represented, are 
insignificant parts of the total rather than the dominant types they seem to be in 
terms of unadjusted weight or sherd count. Of course the present categorization 
as “large” or “small” is quite crude and could be done much more effectively by 
working with the collections themselves. It is often possible to make a precise 
judgment as to the size ranges involved within a type. Beals, Brainerd, and Smith,"* 
for example, present a rather elaborate typology of size and form classes, which 
could be used to good purpose if there were quantities of weighed sherds to go with 
them. 
Taste 3 


Actual Adjusted 
Weight Percent Weight Percent 
Pottery Types (oz.) total (oz.) total 


Verde Black-on-gray 793 
Turkey Hill Red 524 
Sunset Red 341 


Moenkopi Corrugated 387 
Walnut Black-on-white 256 
Flagstaff B/W 194 
Other types 361 361 








Large 


Vessels Vessels 


Small 





To put the Nalakihu data to use, the average weight of the two classes (large 
and small) of vessels could be determined by weighing complete specimens or by 
other means; the correction factor for weight could then be calculated accurately 
and the probable number of whole vessels represented by the sample could be de- 
rived. If one wanted then to determine the total number of vessels used at the site or 
the total number used per house, one would have to extrapolate from the sample 
to the whole site. In general this means that one would have to be satisfied that 
the sample is representative and that one could determine the total volume of the 
site deposit. There are sampling difficulties in this procedure, but no more so than 
in many archaeological problems.’® 

The technique proposed here is just one example of ways to derive from 
archaeological data information with direct bearing on culture patterns and actual 

14 Beals, Brainerd, and Smith, 1945, Table 9. The Snaketown report (Gladwin et al., 1937, 
chap. 16) contains similar information. 

15 In California several attempts have been made to compute total quantities of mound 
constituents (stone, mollusk shell, animal-food bone, and certain classes of artifacts) on the basis 
of limited site mass samples. Cf. Cook and Treganza, 1950; Cook and Heizer, 1951; Heizer, 
1953, pp. 320 ff. 
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behavior of prehistoric peoples. Another example, quite parallel to Krieger’s 
sherd-matching treatment of the Davis site ceramics, is found in the analysis of 
basketry remains from Humboldt Cave, Nevada."® By matching basketry frag- 
ments from this dry cave site Heizer and Krieger were able to determine the prob- 
able number of whole baskets represented by the fragments in the deposit. Such 
information is, of course, more useful than a mere tabulation of basketry frag- 
ments. Finally, one might cite examples where the total numbers of food animals 
represented in an occupation deposit is deduced from a collection of animal bones.'* 
From this one can proceed to considerations of extent of dependence on hunting, 
dietary importance of certain food animals, etc. The inferences that can be drawn 
from data presented in this way are likely to be of more direct cultural significance 
than those drawn from the mere quantitative presentation of data for purposes of 
deriving chronology. 
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